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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Rambles of a Roving Parson 
George A. Gay 


RELIGIOUS INSIGHTS 


E are living during a period when 
man’s knowledge of his world is in- 
creasing with such rapidity and the 
number of newly discovered facts is 
so large that human minds are flooded 
with impressions, crowded with pic- 
tures, and energized by ideas. : 
The interest which we take in this 
world in which we live is a perfectly 
natural, materialistic interest. The 


only facts which now seem to be of- 


value are physical facts which have 
to do with bodily satisfactions, with 
intellectual stimulation, and with na- 
tional and international affairs. All 
sorts of methods of communication, 
all kinds of electrical machines and 
harnessed forces, all types of means 
for transportation—the variety and 
number of things which are changing 
our habits of living are bewildering. 

Our interest in these is so great 
that most people overlook, or possibly 
regard with a measure of condescen- 
sion, the insights of men and women 
who cherish religious outlooks. These 
insights prevail on levels of feeling and 
thinking which are considered higher 
than the merely physical. They have 
to do with the significance of all things 
in terms of human well-being as qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative. We employ 
the term spiritual when we refer to 
these emotions and ideas. 


Religious insights always have 
raised embarrassing questions, such 
as these which follow: “Is human life 

2)? “ce } b 4 
purposeful? Are human eings 


brothers, and should they feel respon- 
sibility for each other?” “Shall we 
measure human progress wholly in 
terms of mechanical advances, or is 
there something which we call char- 
acter that is of supreme worth?” “What 
is the value of all these inventions if 
we fail to make a right use of them?” 
“And what is a right use of these mani- 
fold things?” “Can civilization endure 
when men employ all inventions to de- 
stroy other human beings?” “Is there a 
Reality active in human affairs corre- 
sponding to what we call God?” “Is 
there value in moral action?” “Should 
individuals and nations adopt the way 
of Jesus?” “Ts love for all the true way 
of life, or should we cultivate hatred, 
foster jealousy, envy, dishonesty, greed, 
and uncleanness?” “Is God the Father 
of all mankind, or has he, at different 
times, chosen certain races as his favor- 
ites?” “What kind of world do you 
wish to live in, one completely mechan- 
ized and hard and cruel and wholly 
worldly, or one in which men believe in 
brotherhood, practice brotherhood, and 
labor together with God for the further- 
ance of friendship, co-operation, mercy, 
cleanliness, and peace?” 

There are many other questions which 
could be raised, but all of these rep- 
resent the contribution of religion to 
worship, to self-control, to charity, 
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brotherhood, 
world-peace. 

Can humanity afford to neglect re- 
ligious insights? 


and _ world-justice and 


TESTAMENTS FOR LIFE- 
BOATS AND RAFTS 

From now on no man adrift in a 
lifeboat or raft, from a sinking Amer- 
ican merchantman, will be without a 
New Testament. It will not be left 
to chance that someone has a copy in 
his pocket. Testaments carefully wrapped 
in waterproof containers will here- 
after be regular equipment of both 
boats and rafts on all merchant ships. 

Suppose Sergeant John Bartek, who 
was on Captain Rickenbacker’s raft, had 
not happened to have his New Testa- 
ment with him during those three fate- 
ful weeks in the South Pacific? This 
question has undoubtedly occurred to 
many Bible-loving people for, according 
to the Sergeant’s testimony when 
speaking at a party for servicemen in 
Buffalo, N. Y., he said, “Without the 
Bible we might have given up. But 
every so often we’d run across a pass- 
age that would force hope back into 
us like a dry sponge in a basin of 
water.” 

This forceful testimony on the part 
of the young radio engineer confirmed 
the conviction of the officers of the 
American Bible Society that something 
should be done to make the New Testa- 
ment available to all shipwrecked men 
on lifeboats and rafts. 

Recently the American Bible Society 
has added to its list of specially bound 
volumes for the various branches of the 
service, a book bearing the insignia of 
the Merchant Marine. No special provi- 
sion of this kind had ever heretofore 
been made for seamen. 


WHO’S WHO 


W. W. Wiarp is a retired Congre- 
gational minister now living in Chicago. 

E. LeRoy Daxin, for fifteen years 
pastor of fie First Baptist Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is now a field secretary of 
the National Service Board for Conscien- 
tious Objectors, with offices at 941 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, Cs 


Ratpu ALReRTSON is a retired editor 
now living in New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity. 

Frank Buackrorp is a farmer and 
fruit grower of Eldorado, Ohio. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church, Milton, Mass., and 


a writer of distinction. 


Hersert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHELDON SHEPARD, former pastor of 
the Universalist church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., is now doing field work in Cali- 
fornia for the church at large. 

Apert W. ALTENBERN is minister of 
the Universalist church in Woodsville, 
Noa 
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The Unconverted Who Die in Batile 


THOUGHTFUL man in La Mesa, California, 
seeing thousands of the young Americans in the 
armed services and knowing well the sacrifice that 
many of them would have to make for the common 
good, suddenly found himself questioning the convic- 
tion of a lifetime that only the converted can be saved. 
For of these thousands who were offering up their 
lives, few were converted. 

This man had heard of a sect of Christians called 
Universalists, so he wrote to Chaplain Gibbons in 
Wausau a letter of inquiry which was acknowledged 
and turned over to us to answer. 

Inasmuch as we have been called upon to answer 
such letters many times, we think it wise to reply now 
in a form that may be used for other inquirers. 

There is little use in saying, “I had no idea that 
such fears ever troubled the mind of man in this day 
and age,” for the fact is that they do. With the millions 
who never think about the future and the other millions 
who joke about hell, there are many sincere people who 
worry over the possibility of everlasting misery. 

Note the transparent honesty of our inquirer: 

“Ts it according to your belief that all people even- 
tually will be saved? If so, I should be very glad if 
you would write me and tell me where I could find 
passages in the Bible which would verify this belief. 

“I have been a member of a Congregational church 
for many years now, and we teach, as do other Protes- 
tant denominations, that unless we accept the teachings 
of Christ in this world and become his follower, we 
are lost forever. 

“As I have thought this matter over very seriously 
for some time now, I do not seem to feel that we have 
the correct view of this matter, although the Bible does 
seem to bear out this belief. However, it appears to me 
in many ways to be so unjust for a loving Father to 
take such action with his children that I have wondered 
if there is not some scripture that would make it plain 
to all people who studied the matter that eventually 
all will be saved. I mean of course through Christ. 
In other words, all will have a chance to acknowledge 
the Christ and will accept him, there being no other 
name under heaven whereby we can be saved... . 
It is a matter that has bothered me considerably of 
late years.” 

Answering the questions in order, we say first that 
it is our belief that all people eventually will be saved. 

Our inquirer instinctively goes to the foundation of 
Universalist belief when he writes, “It appears to me 


to be so unjust for a loving Father to take such action 
with his children.” That is, if there is a God who is 
like a kind father and if this God is in control of things, 
he could not possibly condemn his children to torture 
for all eternity. Our friend in raising the question is 
coming close to recognition of the great commandment 
that Christ gave us in a question, “Yea, and why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
(Luke 12:57.) 

The one question is, “Would it be right for any- 
body, man or God, to torture a human being or an 
animal just to vindicate his own sense of majesty or 
his own rights in the premises? If we say no, then any 
philosophy, any theology, any scripture, any creed, 
which teaches or seems to teach the opposite, is wrong. 

Our best human thought is that any punishment 
which is not calculated to reform a prisoner, but which 
on the contrary brutalizes him, is wrong. If God has 
led his children to think in this way, must he who is 
infinitely good not think that way himself? In the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews it is written, “For whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, . . . he for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of his holiness. . . . it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.” 

As to what man himself will do with God’s gift 
of free will, one might reasonably say that we cannot 
be sure. Man may choose to walk in the darkness 
instead of in the light. Such considerations make many 
people who long ago gave up any thought of an endless 
hell, question universalism. We ourselves admit will- 
ingly that neither God nor man can foreknow the 
future free act of a free individual. But Universalists 
are universalist because they believe in the punish- 
ments of the Almighty. Such punishments can be very 
powerful influences. 

Punishments that are based on reason and actuated 
by love can be no less terrible than vindictive punish- 
ments. Universalists do not believe that any man could 
stand out against the influences of God through all 
eternity. They hold that “the wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget God.” 
(Psatm 9:17.) They believe that “though hand 
join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.” 
(Proverss 11:21.) 

When David sinned, he suffered for it. In Psatm 116 
he wrote, “The pains of hell gat hold upon me: I found 
trouble and sorrow.” The word for hell that he used 
was sheol. It is the only word translated hell in the Old 
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Testament. It occurs sixty-four times. It was not used 
as a place of punishment after death. David wrote, 
“T will praise thee, O Lord my God, and glorify thy 
name forevermore, for great is thy mercy toward me; 
and thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell.” 
(PsaLm  86:12-13.) 

Many other men were delivered from the hell that 
they had brought upon themselves. 

Several times the same word sheol, which so many 
have thought meant endless torment, is translated 
grave. 

Job exclaimed, “O that thou wouldest hide me in 
sheol—the grave.” (Jos 14:13.) 

We have not time or space in which to examine 
all the so-called Bible threatenings. It is sufficient to 
remember that the word hell in the Old Testament 
always comes from sheol or hades, one a Hebrew word 
and the other a Greek translation, and in the New 
Testament, from hades, gehenna or tartarus. If one 
has the time to explore the matter, he will be in for 
surprises over the way in which these words are 
employed. 

So with words like everlasting. The originals do 
not mean never ending. 

Writing of the words eternal and eternity, Professor 
Robinson of Andover said many years ago, “These 
words (in the Bible) often signify a very long time 
and therefore must not be understood literally: so 
we find eternal mountains to denote their antiquity. 
God promises to David an eternal kingdom and pos- 
terity; that is, his and his sons’ empire will be of long 
duration.” 

Volumes have been written pro and con on the 
subject. We say frankly that modern Universalists 
would not believe in punishment that never ended, 
even if the Bible taught it, but they hold that, rightly 
understood, the Bible does not teach it. 

As to the Biblical statement that there is “none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved,” Universalists prefer to take the 
standards and tests of Christ himself. “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one for the other,” and “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

To Universalists that “none other name” does not 
mean accepting some theory about Christ, but doing 
the deeds, cherishing the spirit, living the life of Christ. 

We now turn to the Bible passages that do teach 
Universalism. 

As Timothy wrote, “For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Savior. Who will have all 
men to be saved, amd to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” (I Trorny 2:3-4.) 

Our inquirer cannot understand the Universalist 
position unless we make clear our Universalist rever- 
ence for the Bible. In our profession of belief we declare 
that “we believe in the trustworthiness of the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God.” This means that 
the men who wrote the sixty-six different books of 
the Bible were trustworthy guides in religious matters. 
It does not mean that they always were right, and 
it does not mean that God has not inspired other men 
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and women and made them trustworthy guides also. 
So we study each book of the Bible as a whole and try 
to find out the special thing that the author was driv- 
ing at. If the author is clearly wrong about one thing, 
we do not repudiate his leadership in all things. We try 
to do what the Bible enjoins, “judge for ourselves what 
is right.” We believe that God can inspire us and help 
us to judge what is right as he inspired the men of old. 

To regard every verse of the Bible as equally 
inspired, or to, take passages away from the other pass- 
ages to which they belong and set them up as the 
voice of God, is to us unintelligent, and, also, it is 
disloyal to that: Holy Spirit of truth which Christ 
taught us we should obey and follow. 

Studied intelligently the Bible becomes a Universal- 
ist book. In its broad sweep and general tendency and 
in its revelation of a God who is seeking us, or knock- 
ing at the door of our lives, it teaches Universalism. 

Every passage where Jesus calls God Our Father 
is a Universalist passage. In the Sermon on the Mount 
he said, “If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him?” (Martruew 7:11.) 

Moving stories are coming to us daily from every 
theater of war. Commonplace people whom their 
neighbors hardly noticed, all at once perform some 
shining act of heroism or sacrifice. We are stirred to the 
depths as we read. Suppose any one of these heroes or 
men who are not heroes, but who have done their duty, 
should be sent home to be buried, or we should be 
asked to assemble for a little service of commemoration 
for a man sleeping on the battlefield, wouldn’t it be 
an unusual experience to find a preacher consigning 
such a one to hell because he never had “professed 
Christ”? 

Man is too good to believe in such nonsense. Even 
fundamentalist preachers in such an hour are given to 
talking about “the uncovenanted mercies of God.” 

One of the most wonderful passages in the Bible 
is that found in the eighth chapter of Romans, where 
Paul writes, “For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

Modern Universalists take such passages as the 
foundation of their faith. They ask, “If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” 

If Jesus were a revelation of God, as we firmly 
believe, what did he intend to teach us by parables 
like the lost sheep, the lost piece of silver, the prodigal 
son? The father did not wait for the repentant sinner, 
he ran to meet him. No standing on dignity there! No 
majesty that had to be protected! Undying love 
actuated him. 

And how long did the shepherd search or the 
woman look? Until they found that which was lost. 

“T am a Universalist,” writes Dr. Stafford of the 
Old South Church (Congregational), Boston. So was 
Dr. Gordon before him. So are many other Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, what 
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not. The reason that we do not hear more about 
endless punishment and the reason that this paper does 
not often treat of it, is that it is not much of an issue. 
Professor Wolfe of Tufts, a Congregationalist, has 
stated the modern attitude toward the Bible in an 
article soon to be published in this paper. 

The issue today is between faith and doubt, between 
brotherhood and selfishness, between understanding or 
race hatred, and now, as in every age, between self- 
mastery and sin. The boys who are shouting the battle 
cries of freedom today are on the side of the angels, 
even though their language now and then may be a 
little rough. God will not let them down, and it is God, 
and not a devil, who has his hand on the throttle of 
the universe. 


THE QUEEN, THE HOME, AND RELIGION 


UEEN ELIZABETH, speaking to the women of 
Q the British Empire, declared that the right 
rebuilding of the national life depended on the 
strength of the nation’s spiritual life, and that a 
spiritual awakening would have to start in the home. 
She said, “In these last tragic years, many have 
found religion the source and mainspring of a courage 
and selflessness that they needed. On the other hand, 
we cannot close our eyes to the fact that our precious 
Christian heritage is threatened by adverse influences. 
It does indeed seem to me that, if the years to come 
are to see some real spiritual recovery, the women of 
our nation must be deeply concerned with religion, and 
our homes are the very places where it should start. 
It is the creative and dynamic power of Christianity 
which can help us to carry the moral responsibilities 
which history is placing upon our shoulders. If our 
homes can be truly Christian, then the influence of that 
spirit will assuredly spread like leaven through all the 
aspects of our common life, industrial, social and 
political.” 
The Queen did not know that the Universalist 
Church of America had announced a celebration of 


Christian Family Week, May 2-9, to culminate in the 


Festival of the Home on Sunday, May 9, but her 
broadcast on Sunday, April 11, furnished a great back- 
ground for the celebration. 

A thing is not more true because a queen says it, 
but a dramatic setting for an old truth may make 
many realize it who otherwise would be untouched. 

Robert M. Rice, Lillian Abbe, Elizabeth Marble, 
George Niles, Margaret Winchester and Elizabeth 
Wyman get out a letter to ministers of the Universal- 
ist Church. They enclose a list of books that would be 
useful in preparing for the Festival. They make sug- 
gestions about thoughts that might be emphasized and 
methods that might be used. 

“Old stuff,’ says a minister or a deacon as he 
thumbs over the material. 

But a voice out of London reaching to the remote 
corners of the earth, revealing that truth is truth in 
palace or hovel, North Africa or the United States, 
and that this old truth of the primacy of the home 
can be ignored only at our peril, may wake them up, 
and wake us all up. 
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The fact is that all churches could get better 
co-operation with parents if only they realized it and 
would do something about it. We do not perform our 
duty simply by setting forth the truth that the home 
must co-operate in religious education. We cannot be 
excused unless we do something to wake the home up. 
Christian Family Week and the Festival of the Home 
furnish an opportunity. 

The General Sunday School Association, which 
appointed the committee headed by Mr. Rice, makes 
it clear that the Festival of the Home is not a denomi- 
national institution, but an interchurch institution. 
They send with their letter a circular called “Christian 
Family Week.” It is put out by the International 
Council of Religious Education, the United Council of 
Churchwomen, and the Federal Council. It tells 
specifically things a church can do, things a family can 
do, and things that a group or council of churches 
can do. 

We hope that we shall do what we can do in our 
churches and in our homes. The crust of things is 
pretty well pulverized just now. Shall we prepare the 
soil and sow some seed? 


WE ARE NOT BEHAVING WELL 


HE speeches in Congress on the subject of wooden 

guns mounted on the Capitol building are simply 
one illustration of the ignorance and recklessness, the 
selfishness and rebellion, which characterize many 
people both in and out of Congress. 

For one thing, the location of any guns, dummy or 
otherwise, is a military secret and ought not to be 
given to the enemy. For another thing, dummy guns 
are used by all armies to draw shells and bombs away 
from battery positions or to make the enemy operate 
from a greater distance. 

These speeches in Congress were of “exhibitionist” 
caliber, show-off speeches, ignorant and reckless. 

It is well for Congress to assert itself and to take 
its full responsibility in government. But its efforts 
too often are directed toward making the war easy for 
people when the situation demands that we rally the 
people for hardship and sacrifice. The pressure groups 
in Washington demanding that they “get theirs,” the 
petty investigations in Congress taking army and navy 
leaders and civil administrators from important work, 
the number of questions decided on partisan grounds, 
are combining to create a dangerous situation—made 
to order for the Axis powers. 

Away from Washington people are getting restless. 
The great body of the people believe in the war and 
believe in prosecuting it with all their might to bring 
it to an end as speedily as possible. They have little 
use for small-minded bickering. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


What a leader for a church and for a nation is 
Bishop Berggrav of Norway! The authorities change 
his guards frequently so that they won’t come under 
the spell of his noble personality. 
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Power Not Ourselves 
W. W. Willard 


OWER is the basic concept of the age. Every- 

where the dynamic has supplanted the static. In 
science it is energy, from stellar systems to whirling 
electrons; in psychology it is will in action; in philosophy 
it is the “event”; in religion it is a creative Force that 
works in the spirit of man. The universe of matter 
and of mind everywhere presents a drama where things 
are being done. 

The supreme illusion of the age is that self is the 
source of all power. This is a fallacy which when im- 
plemented in practice is fatal in the individual and in 
society. Egocentricity is the rock on which we are 
wrecked, living on the assumption that we are suffi- 
cient unto ourselves. The self is a social product. It 
comes into being through another self and is ever 
thereafter “conjunct,” being dependent on other selves 
and the supreme Self for its selfhood and development. 
Isolationism, whether in self or in society, is fore- 
doomed to defeat. Interdependency is a fact that is 
being burned into the consciousness of men by every 
act and attitude wherein it is denied. The supertragedy 
of the World War is only the climactic expression of 
this denial on the scale of history. It is the parable 
of the Prodigal Son writ large on the arena of inter- 
national strife. 

When Matthew Arnold coined the phrase “a Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness” he launched 
an idea that goes to the root of the human problem 
with practical implications most profound and _ far- 
reaching. Selfishness is the basic cause of discord and 
frustration in human life. It is denial of the axiom of 
interdependence. All growth is in response to stimu- 
lus from without. As cells are dependent on the organ- 
ism for their very existence so are souls and groups 
of individuals dependent on each other and on the 
absolute Self in whom we “live and move and are.” 

Tragically is this truth being demonstrated by its 
denial in a global war. Fascism is deification of the 
national state with a purpose to subject all other states 
to its brutal will. It recognizes no power not itself. 
Humanity is a word foreign to its vocabulary save as 
other peoples may serve its selfish will. By a cosmic 
law that cannot be broken it must be wrecked on the 
rock of this self-obsession. Its power is pseudo power 
and ultimate weakness. It is written on the tablets 
of eternity that the part shall not dominate the whole. 
The divine Purpose working its way in the tangled 
web of history must win after humanity, through dire 
experience, has learned that we are “members one of 
another” in the total organism of mankind. 

Totalitarianism in theory and in practice has its 
refutation and repudiation in religion. Indeed religion 
alone can appropriate to itself the word total. Selfish- 
ness whether individual or social is irreligious and con- 
tains within itself the principle of its ultimate undoing. 
“The lack of emphasis on the religious sense,” says 
Alexis Carrel, “has brought the world to the edge of 


destruction.” Isolation is fictitious in theory and fatal 
in effect wherever harbored as a principle of action. 

It is a Power not ourselves that makes for all that 
is durable in human life. As the light and heat of the 
sun vitalize and fructify every living thing on earth; as 
the waters of the mountain stream flood the desert and 
make it bloom; as the electric power plant thrills the 
dead wires of a continent with the throb of intelligence, 
emotion and purpose, so the Power not ourselves vital- 
izes and empowers every soul that opens itself to its 
incoming. 

Prayer, “the basic exercise” of the human spirit, 
makes this power available. 

Alexis Carrel, Nobel Prize winner and distinguished 
writer and thinker on the higher levels of thought, has 
contributed an article, “Prayer Is Power,” to the 
Reader’s Digest, from which we are permitted to quote 
the following excerpts: 

Prayer is the most powerful form of energy that one can 
generate. The influence of prayer on the human mind and 
body is as demonstrable as that of secreting glands. Its re- 
sults can be measured in terms of increased physical buoyancy, 
greater intellectual vigor, moral stamina and deeper under- 
standing of the realities underlying human relationships. 

Prayer is a force as real as terrestrial gravity. It is the 
only power in the world that seems to overcome so-called laws 
of nature. 

It is “indispensable to the fullest development of person- 
ality.” It is “the ultimate integration of man’s highest facul- 
ties.” Through it “the frail human reed achieves its unshak- 
able strength.” “Human beings seek to augment their finite 

energy by addressing themselves to the infinite Source of all 
energy. When we pray we link ourselves with the inexhaust- 
ible motive-power that spins the universe.” “Prayer should 
be regarded as practice of the Presence of God.” “It could 
not happen that any man, or woman could pray for a single 
moment without some good result.” 


Robert Browning’s poem “Instans Tyrannus” has 
been cited by George Buttrick in his book on prayer. 
A certain tyrant has for some reason conceived bitter 
hatred and contempt for one of his humble subjects 
and seeks in every way to humiliate and crush him: 


I struck him, he grovelled of course— 
For, what was his force? 


Then he tried by various devices to tempt him out 
of the hole in the ground where he lay prone: 
So, I set my five wits on the stretch 
To enveigle the wretch. 
But to no avail: 


So, I soberly laid my last plan 
To extinguish the man. 
He proceeded to surround his wretched victim with 

a circle of fire and with fiendish satisfaction awaited 
the event: 

When sudden... 

Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 

The man sprang to his feet, 

Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed! 

—So, I was afraid! 


7°, a 
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This is not argument. It is prayer vindicated in 
action. And in no other way can prayer be proved 
save as power, a self-evidencing force that turns defeat 
into victory and confounds the pseudo power of the 
oppressor. 

The world crisis through which we are passing 
emphasizes as never before our need of God and of 
other selves in an organic spiritual relation. It is the 
Power not ourselves flowing into us from the Source 
of all power, the Self of our selves, and mediated 
through other selves—it is this that we supremely 
need today. Beyond all doctrines, forms, ritual and 
organizations is this tripartite relation, to realize which 
would mean the triumphant kingdom of God on earth. 

God mediates himself through other selves, and 
Christianity is the focal demonstration of this fact. 
The woman in the crowd pressing upon Jesus said, “If 
I may touch but the hem of his garment I shall be 
made whole.” As the magnet magnetizes every particle 
of iron which it touches, so the Power not ourselves 
duplicates and multiplies itself without diminution 
wherever spirit meets with spirit in vital contact. One 
of the reputed noncanonical “sayings” of Jesus is this: 
“He that is near me is near the fire.” 

Robert Browning’s “Saul” gives us a dramatic and 
eloquent portrayal of this principle of spiritual media- 
tion. Saul is possessed of an evil spirit and is in his 
tent stark and stiff against the ridgepole. David is 
summoned to exorcize, if possible, the spirit that has 
taken possession of him. With harp in hand he crawls 
under the flap of the tent, faces the rigid form of the 
king, and with harp and song pours out his soul in 
an effort to deliver him from the spirit that is holding 
him captive. He runs the gamut in song, harp vying 
with voice, of themes that might liberate the tortured 
spirit. From the simple nature song to an appeal to 
the valiancy of the king he taxes to the utmost his 
own power to rouse the king only to be rewarded 
with a weak response and a slight movement of the 
powerful frame before him. Then the truth flashes 
upon him. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity: 


’Tis thou, God, that givest, ’tis I who receive: 

In the first is the last, in thy will is my power to believe. 

All’s one gift: thou canst grant it moreover, as prompt to 
my prayer, 

As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to the air. 

Oh, speak through me now! 

O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this 
hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand! 


Thus did David invoke the Power not ourselves 
that makes for sanity and well-being, making himself 
the medium of a might not his own. 

The common denominator which alone can bind 
together in unbreakable unity the children of men 
of whatever color, race or creed is a vital realization 
that all are the children of God and heirs of a Power 
not ourselves that makes for every conceivable good, 
awaiting only the response of the human spirit. To 


delve down deep below all the incrustations of creeds . 
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and forms to the living spring from which flows the 
“water of life” is to discover afresh the hidden secret 
of Christianity’s power and of world unity. 

Many years ago the writer, in turning the pages 
of Lua Mundi, at the time a much-read volume of 
essays, came across this sentence which over the span 
of intervening years has times without number re- 
curred to him, so pregnant is it with vital implica- 
tions, while nothing else in the volume is remembered: 
“Faith is the instinct of sonship.” We are derived. 
We come from God and our destiny is to recognize 
our sonship, the universal kinship of all people as 
children of God and receive through faith that un- 
stinted power which flows from the primal source of 
power. 

Here we touch the vital core of Christianity which 
resides not in a humanism that is sufficient unto itself 
but in a Power not ourselves that makes not only for 
righteousness in any limited sense but for every good 
that comes from the Father of Lights. 

Far from depleting the human personality this 
Power enhances it immeasurably. Indeed the para- 
doxes which Christianity presents in experience are 
impressive: “When I am weak then am [I strong”; 
dependence means a new independence; to empty means 
to fill (“He empties himself, therefore he is given a 
name above every name’); to surrender is to conquer. 

The New Testament is eloquent and conclusive in 
passages which directly or indirectly proclaim a Power 
that is given, not self-originated, derived, not inherent 
in the self, appropriated by faith (“This is the victory 
that overcometh, even your faith”). Jesus himself 
said, “I can do nothing of myself, the Father within 
me doeth the works.” “All power is given me.” “What 
hast thou that thou hast not received.” “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.’ “To all who believed gave 
he power to become the sons of God.” “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” These 
last words quoted from Saint Paul, Dr. Carver, the dis- 
tinguished negro scientist recently deceased, called his 
power passage. 

Here we face the fact of imparted power and 
human freedom, fusion without confusion, a paradox 
resolved in human experience, the integrity of the 
self not only not impaired but profoundly enhanced 
by the inflow of divine power, man-soul introduced to 
a new dimension and given wings. In the parable of 
the talents a man is given a sum of money to manage 
in the market so that its value may be increased. In 
the parable of the Prodigal Son the young man is 
given what he is to inherit from his father that he may 
worthily spend it. Everywhere it is derived power, a 
power in the self but not of the self, available through 
prayer which makes contact with the Source of all 
power. “Our wills are ours, we know not how, our 
wills are ours to make them thine.” The great spiritual 
personalities of all ages have made this unanimous dis- 
claimer: “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to 
thy name be the glory.” And even the humblest fol- 
lower is conscious that he is a channel of the divine 
beneficence, not a self-contained pool. 

Herein is the glory of human personality. We may 
be transmitters of a Power not ourselves, amplifiers, 
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if we will, of an energy having its origin beyond, though 
within, the self, “The Beyond that is within.” If you 
will firmly grasp a copper wire attached to your radio 
which is not registering as it should, instantly you 
make your body an aerial, and music and voices spring 
forth from your instrument in enhanced strength. 
When the word is made flesh it speaks with power. But 
your hand is powerless until it grasps the wire which is 
connected with the central dynamo. 

Stanley Jones, in his Christ of the Indian Road, 
records that some years ago in India when he had 
suffered collapse after collapse and seemed to be at 
“the end of his rope,” despairing of ever again being fit 
for work, “a Voice seemed to say, ‘Are you yourself 
ready for this work to which I have called you?’ I 
replied, ‘No, Lord, I am done for. I have reached the 
end of my rope.’ The Voice replied, ‘If you will turn 
that over to me and not worry about it, I will take 
care of it.’ I quickly answered, ‘Lord, I close the 
bargain right here. A great peace settled into my 
heart and pervaded me. I knew it was done. Life, abun- 
dant Life, had taken possession of me. I seemed pos- 
sessed of Life and Peace and Rest—by Christ himself. 
Nine of the most strenuous years of my life have gone 
by since then, and the old trouble has never returned, 
and I have never had such health. But it was more 
than a physical Touch. I seemed to have tapped new 
life for body, mind and spirit. Life was on a perma- 
nently higher level. And I had done nothing but take 
it!” What was this but the Power not ourselves that 
makes for Life abundant that is unconquerable? 

And it is this Power not ourselves that imparts 
immortality to every great work of human genius. “It 
came to me” is the verdict of every artist who in exalted 
mood has painted a great picture, composed great 
music, created a great poem or done a great deed. 
Primarily to receive, then to control, express, direct 
and transmit is the story of all durable power. Selfish- 
ness in all its manifestations, i an individual, a group 
or a nation, is earth-bound, mortal and predestined to 
defeat. This is tragically true on the scale of the world 
and it is heartening to read that Vice-President Wallace 
in a much publicized speech spoke these words: “A 
free world must be an unselfish world.” Unselfishness 
alone has ultimate survival value, and this is our sole 
hope for a warless world. In every selfish motive and 
act inhere weakness, however disguised, and the seeds 
of dissolution. 

Civilization is amenable to the same ethical stand- 
ards as the individual. The principle of unselfishness 
is Just as mandatory in world relations as in individual. 
As well say that gravitation applies only to apples 
falling to the ground but not to all other bodies of 
whatever size or weight as that the principle of unself- 
ishness ceases to be applicable beyond the range of 
personal relations. 

World peace will never be finally won until we 
have a world order based on unselfishness among the 
society of nations. Ours is a selfish civilization though 
shot through here and there with golden threads of 
unselfishness which serve only to bring into greater 
relief the essential paganism of the principles that 
govern our contemporary world. “For the last two 
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thousand years,” says a writer in a current magazine, 
“millions have professed belief in the ideals of Jesus 
Christ as the only way of life, but as yet no nation has 
even begun to put them in practice. His basic spirit- 
ual concept was unselfishness.” (Italics the writer’s.) 
Democracy at its best is the collective expression of the 
spirit of unselfishness manifesting itself in the political, 
economic and social life of the people. 

The unselfish person is the only person who is 
endowed with real power and whose influence for good 
is bound to be perennial. And the same is true of the 
nation. Selfishness is a form of insanity, but since we 
are all selfish in different degrees we do not regard it as 
such. Unselfishness is normality, and the nearer one 
approaches to absolute unselfishness the nearer does 
he approach to being divine. “Jesus,” says George 
Buttrick in his book on prayer, “is the only truly 
rational soul, for he only is fully delivered from the 
insanity of selfishness.’ And Mrs. Herman in her 
book Curative Prayer has said, “Every man who finds 
his center in himself is on the way to madness—is, 
indeed, already a little mad.” 

History is today dramatizing in the tragedy of 
the World War the inexorable truth that selfishness is 
the road to hell on earth and by direct implication that 
unselfishness is the only road to world peace. Unless 
unselfishness shall preside at the “peace table” and 
dictate the terms of a new charter for civilization the 
story of Sisyphus will be enacted and with crushing 
impact on humanity. 

In the long history of religion the mystics and pre- 
dominantly the Christian mystics have been the great- 
est exemplars of the unselfish and hence of the God- 
possessed life—men and women in whom and through 
whom the Power not ourselves has been manifest in 
superlative degree. Says Bergson, the French phi- 
losopher: “True mystics simply open their souls to the 
oncoming wave. Sure of themselves because they feel 
something within themselves, something better than 
themselves, they prove to be men of action to the 
surprise of those for whom mysticism is nothing but 
visions and raptures and ecstasies. That which they 
have allowed to flow into them is a stream flowing 
down and seeking through them to reach their fellow 
men.” 

Human life is tested in terms of power, not of 
what/a man knows or feels or has, but of what he is— 
in terms of soul-energy and of creative action. And in 
the last analysis there are but two kinds of power, 
selfish power and unselfish power, pseudo power and 
real power. The world today is in the mortal grip of 
these two powers. The struggle is global and cosmic, 
and for those who believe in the moral integrity of 
the universe the final issue cannot be in doubt: 
He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat: 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on! 

The supreme need of the world in this its midnight 
hour is a new sense of God, the Determiner of Destiny, 
the God of justice and of love, in whom we live and 


move and are, the Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness and whose Purpose cannot be defeated. 
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And this new sense of God will come and can only 
come when we “do justice and love kindness” (Micah) 
in all relations with our brother men of whatever race, 
creed, culture or condition. Thus only, also, shall we 
find our own souls: 


No one could tell me what my soul might be; 
I searched for God, and God eluded me; 
I sought my brother out, and found all three, 
My soul, my God, and all humanity. 
Firpust (Persian Poet) 


Herein is the sacred trinity that holds within its 
keeping the destiny of souls and of civilization. 


I Have Two Sons 


E. LeRoy Dakin 


HAVE two sons who are devoted pals. They are 

both draftees. They are both patriotic American 
citizens. They are typical of the nation’s best young 
manhood. 

I baptized them both, and they are equally sincere 
and conscientious Christians. They are both active 
and loyal church members, very much alive spiritually. 
They are both college graduates, alert mentally. 

When Uncle Sam called them, they responded, both 
alike ready and eager to give themselves at their best 
in the service of their country. Russell, the elder, was 
called from his undertaking business in July, 1940, and 
inducted into military service. Being past twenty- 
eight, he was honorably discharged from service in 
November, 1941. When he was married in January, 
1942, his brother Eugene was his best man. Soon after, 
he was recalled to military service and assigned to the 
Medical Detachment of the 177th Field Artillery, with 
the rank of technical corporal. 

When Eugene was called, he claimed IV-E (con- 
scientious objection) classification, on the basis of his 
religious convictions. The Government granted his 
claim, and called him for induction into a Civilian 
Public Service Camp. He had expected to be working 
for his master’s degree at Columbia University, but 
took his assignment under the Government with his 
head high, and his heart happy, and gave the strength 
of his virile manhood in a reforestation project which 
the Government calls “work of national importance.” 

When Eugene was about to go to camp, Russell 
came home on leave to see him. On their return home 
from an afternoon in downtown Milwaukee, Russell 
said to me, “You know, Dad, I couldn’t take what 
Gene is having to take from his old school friends; but 
nothing they say troubles him. His comeback amazes 
me. You know, Dad, Gene’s got something on the 
ball, and I wish I had it.” 

When Eugene was to be married at Thanksgiving 
time, Russell came home on furlough to be his best 
man. These boys of mine respect, appreciate and 
admire one another. Their comradeship knows no 
_ barriers. 

Russell went back to Fort Leonard Wood, where he 
is clothed, and fed, and housed, and paid a salary by 
Uncle Sam. 
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Eugene went back to the Civilian Public Service 
Camp, where he has to feed and clothe and house him- 
self, at his own expense. He receives no salary. Yet 
he insists on serving his country on a nine-hour-a-day 
basis. His maintenance in camp would be a charge 
(thirty-five dollars per month up to December 31, 
1942, thirty dollars since that time) upon the three 
historic peace churches (Friends, Brethren, Men- 
nonites), who operate these Civilian Public Service 
Camps, if his parents and church friends did not sup- 
port him. 

The church of which these boys were members 
shares generously in helping to raise the denomina- 
tional World Emergency Fund, of which one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars is assigned for ministry to church 
boys like Russell who are in military service. But not a 
dime may go for any sort of ministry to church boys 
like Eugene who are assigned by Government to civil- 
ian service, unless it is specifically designated for that 
purpose. 

Our church “Service Roll’ lists the names of my 
two boys together. A few individual members, who are 
personal friends, share in Eugene’s support. The whole 
church is on its toes to do things for men like Russell 
who are in military service. This is as it should be. 
They are our boys. They are from our homes and our 
churches. They belong to us. They have conscien- 
tiously dedicated their lives to their country, and ours. 
But so, too, have the men in Civilian Public Service 
Camps. They are giving daily proof of their patriotic 
devotion. They are giving themselves conscientiously 
and vigorously to the work assigned them. They are 
ready and eager to go into the most dangerous places 
to render constructive service for God and man. 

I have two sons. I love them both. I stand by 
them both. I pray for them both. In my heart as 
parent and pastor they have been, and are, on an equal 
footing. Shall they be so in the church? Christ called 
them both, and claims them both. They are both his. 

But what of tomorrow? I fondly hope that when 
this wasteful war is over these boys of mine will still 
be pals, with the bonds of brotherhood stronger. I 
hope that they will come back to enter into fellowship 
with one another and with Christ in building a brave 
new world, wherein dwelleth freedom for all men. 

Will the attitude of the church now—and then— 
make that possible? 


EXEMPLAR 


I want to live to be as fine and strong 

As the lone tall pine that stands on the far hill, 
Serene through summer’s scorching sun and drought, 
Confident: it braves cold winds and winter’s chill. 


It praises God, in robes of richest green, 

His tender love, this one lone pine has known, 

New growth hides each bent twig and broken branch, 
It braved all kinds of weather and has grown. 


God, make me strong and brave as this pine tree 
And I will give my thanks and praise to thee! 
Epna HAaMILton 
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What Is the Matter with Religion?—I 


Ralph Albertson 


HIS question is posed not by a disbeliever in 

religion but by one who believes that religion is 
most important in our personal, social and national 
life. It is in part a rhetorical question, but only in 
part. For there is something wrong as well as some- 
thing sadly lacking in the religion of the churches, 
Protestant and Catholic, the religion of the cultists and 
that of the sophists, the religions of Forty-second Street 
and of Main Street, the religion of the missionaries and 
the evangelists and the priests. 

They who consider themselves defenders of religion 
should be defending something very high, very noble, 
very powerful indeed in human hearts and human lives, 
and deeply significant to the destiny of the human 
race. The minister or devotee of Christianity who is 
defending something less than this, or whose religion 
is not adequate to the salvation, the peace and the 
unity of mankind, as mankind, is himself one of the 
things that are the matter with religion. 

We have a history of Christianity now that covers 
twenty centuries of human life. This Christianity 
meant certain things to Paul, certain other things to 
Augustine, other things to Francis, other things to 
Gregory, still other things to Savonarola, to Luther, 
to Milton, to Fox, to Whitefield, to Murray, to Beecher. 
For Mazzini there was a great spiritual order to be 
translated into nationalism, and for Moody there was 
a great spiritual family to which you belonged if you 
said yes and meant it. Christianity unquestionably 
inspired the Renaissance which it fought, destroyed 
the feudal system which it had supported, and supplied 
the social lubricant that made possible the modern 
machine age while it blushes for the social product that 
machine age has produced. It is a long and complex 
story, but there is not a situation in it that we can 


dissociate from Christianity, nor is there any tragedy | 


of ignorance or sin that can be ignored in the history. 
After Two Millennia 


And now after two thousand years of Christianity 
what is possibly the most unchristian of all the crimes 
and tragedies of history has happened in Christian 
Europe. It happened in Germany when Germany had 
been the home of the Protestant Reformation for four 
hundred years. It happened in Italy when Italy had 
been the home of the Christian popes for a thousand 
years longer. It happened in Japan when the mission 
boards felt that of all the heathen the Japanese had 
been the most hospitable to Christianity. And it is 
happening to all the rest of the world, to Christian 
London and Christian Rotterdam and _ Christian 
Manila and Christian France, quite as well as to pagan 
Nanking, and quite as if there were no such thing as 
Christianity. 

How could it happen? Did not Christianity bring 
the hope and expectation of something else? Was there 
not in this gospel the promise of something quite differ- 


ent from this “on earth”? And has not this gospel had 
a free field, a full hearing, official standing, stately 
edifice and noble music? Has it not indeed enlisted 
sublime character, passionate devotion, full consecra- 
tion, genuine altruism, the piety of devout hearts? 
Then how could all this have happened? 

How did it come to pass that now forthwith we 
must destroy Berlin and Tokyo, kill a couple of million 
men, together with much cattle, and sacrifice our own 
lives? For we shall and must do all this and more. 
How did this come to be our duty? 

This question must be faced by Christians. Many 
of them will consider it unpleasant because it implies 
some fault or failure on their part, and they are quite 
sure that it is all Hitler’s fault and there is no other 
responsibility. But there is other responsibility, and 
there is cause for Hitler, and there are antecedents of 
Hitler. There is miscarriage of the gospel and there is 
yet margin for Armageddon. In particular no man 
whose chief interest in life is the Christian religion 
can flout this challenge or ignore this question. What 
is the matter with our religion? 

Every intelligent person knows of course that no 
answer to this question can be the complete answer. 
Yet answer must be made. And since Hitler and his 
Germany specifically attack Christianity and consign 
it to the scrap, there must be an answer from 
Christianity. 


The Sidetrack 


Anything can happen in a moral world, a free 
world, yet this horror that we now witness might not 
have happened, I venture to say, if the church had 
stood upon the gospel, the social gospel, as Jesus gave 
it. The church has taken the easier way. It has 
offered men salvation for themselves first. It has told 
them to seek first their personal salvation, even to seek 
it alone, even to make it their greatest concern in life. 
Jesus told them to seek first the Kingdom of Heaven 
and its righteousness. But the Kingdom of Heaven 
and its righteousness is an exacting standard. It de- 
stroys race and class pride and prejudice. It requires 
brother-love. It exacts breadth and charity and moral 
courage and magnanimity. It calls for nobility and 
unselfishness. It fills the heart with devotion to the 
good of the world in humility. Slaves hiding in cata- 
combs loved this. But not rulers and popes, not 
emperors and scholastics, not the great and the wise. 
They hated it, but they adopted the name of Chris- 
tianity. And they found it easy to sidetrack the King- 
dom of Heaven. And so Christianity has become a 
system for the free and easy salvation of souls. But 
we must remember that Jesus came preaching a 
divine social order, the Kingdom of Heaven, and prom- 
ising that he that gave up his time or his life in the 
pursuit of this heavenly order of human living should 
find it again and therein. 
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The salvation that men get by seeking it is open to 
question, but not the salvation of the man who seeks 
the Kingdom of Heaven, who gives himself heart and 
soul to the pursuit of that righteousness that inheres 
in the divine social order. The self-obliterating passion 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is the only sure salvation. 
For to have the Kingdom of Heaven within you is. to 
have the love of all men, the love of social righteous- 
ness, the love of universal brotherhood, within you. 
And if you accept Jesus, this is what you accept. 

If Jesus had preached no more significant message 
than the personal salvation that is proffered by the 
average evangelical preacher or cowled priest there 
would be little hope for the world from Christianity. 
But there was far more than this in Jesus’ message. It 
was a gospel of peace, good will, the unity of mankind, 


_ the equality of rights as among races, the Kingdom of 


Heaven, the universal community, the brotherhood of 
man, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor!” It was a social 
gospel, and it demanded of every disciple a social pas- 
sion. It offered personal salvation, yes, at the price of 
this social passion, for he that sacrificed himself for 
the good of others—for the good of the world or of 
some small part of the world—who had the Kingdom 
of Heaven within him a burning flame, forgetting his 
own salvation in the desire to save the world, would 
find his life; but he that sought to save himself might 
well fail. 

Jesus gave us the passion for a better world. If 
the Christian church had never given a thought to the 
salvation of individual souls but had given all its 
thought to instilling into every man, woman and child 
the love of everybody, the passion of the divine social 
order, the service and devotion of the Kingdom of God 
on Earth, there would be less the matter with religion 
than there is now, and I believe this awful thing that 
is happening to the world would not have happened. 

It would be ridiculous to say that Christianity pro- 
duced Hitler, but at least we must admit that Hitler 
was produced and the Nazi ideology was produced in 
a Christian nest. For it is not Hitler and Tojo that do 
all this evil, it is the Germany of Nietzsche and the 
Japan of the Son of Heaven, neither of which has been 
vanquished or is likely to be vanquished by a purely 
primitive or subjective Christianity. 


Subjectivism 


I will repeat, and I think that it will not be denied, 
that the Christian church has for the most part placed 
a romantic subjectivism ahead of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. As I read the gospel of Jesus I find first the 
emancipation of the individual from clan or class— 
individual moral responsibility. Second, the accept- 
ance of the universal in the individual heart—love of 


God and Man—passion for the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Third, a resultant individual salvation. And the King- 
dom of Heaven cometh without observation. 

But evangelical as well as pontifical Christians have 
put their emphasis first on saving the individual soul, 
and are still doing this. The subjective gospel has been 
dominant. First, save your soul! And often no doubt 


he that saved it lost out by the process. 


The Hindus have been at this soul-saving business 
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for a long time. The urgency of the soul has led them 
to such denials of the flesh as our Christian institutions 
only faintly emulate. And the spiritual results? I 
must say that I think them very inferior to those of a 
passion for the kingdom of universal brother love. I 
say this also about the spiritual results of American 
evangelicalism, as well as Brahmanical perfectionism, 
theosophical transcendentalism, Bahaist self-realiza- 
tion, and yogi piety. Like Christian Science they all 
lead the soul on a search for personal welfare. They 
seek salvation. Jesus invited men to a passion for the 
universal good, and he warned them that they might 
lose even their lives, to say nothing of health and prop- 
erty and personal comfort. The reward for the passion 
of the kingdom would have to be in spiritual results! 

I have read a little book containing the last twenty- 
eight sermons preached by Pastor Niemoeller before 
he was sent to concentration camp. These sermons are 
lofty, spiritual, courageous. They are Biblical and 
pious and truly reminiscent of Martin Luther. Yet 
they tragically represent to my mind the thing that is 
the matter with Christianity in Germany as well as 
elsewhere. For there is no faith here in a gospel of 
equality, in a divine social order, in a carnal kingdom 
of heaven. To Luther and to Niemoeller religion 
is something that is experienced in the soul. To 
Niemoeller, as to Buchman, piety is enough, and religion 
consists of the subjective experience of the soul in 
obedience to what it apprehends to be the “Will of 
God.” 

For the needs of a lost and hopeless humanity this 
might be enough. For the needs of those who look 
upon the world with utter despair, who look upon man 
as utterly sinful and totally depraved, having no health 
in him, this experiential religion will suffice. If the 
world is not worth saving, if only private souls are 
worth saving, there is no need for a religion of social 
justice and order and righteousness. 

But a world of civilized men needs a religion of 
civilization. If we are to retain civilization and achieve 
a higher civilization, we need, we must have, a religion 
which applies to this life in this outside world and 
binds the hearts and lives of men together. And we 
do have such a religion. 

I am not denying that there is a great element of 
primitivism as well as subjectivism in Christianity. 
This primitivism consists of those things that are pres- 
ent in all primitive peoples whose contact with nature 
produces mystery, miracle, wonder-working, romanti- 
cism and many gods. It represents courage and ideal- 
ism at a certain stage of human development. It is not, 
however, adequate to a civilized people nor important 
to a world that is now at war. Neither fear of bogies, 
belief in miracles, nor assurance of personal salvation 
is a sufficient religion for us now. But we have in 
Christianity a faith in righteousness and a hope of 
brotherhood that will save us. 


I am not so anxious as to what may be a hundred 
years hence. He who governed the world before I was 
born will take care of it when I am dead. My part is 
to improve the present moment.—John Wesley. 
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The Plight of the Rural Church in Ohio 


Frank Blackford 


eCFPNHE Plight of the Rural Church in Ohio” is the 

title of an article which I wrote and which 
appeared in the Ohio Farmer, the leading agricultural 
journal of the state. The condition obtaining in Ohio 
is, I believe, rather general, but I am limiting my 
observations to this territory, with the conditions of 
which I am most familiar. The Ohio Farmer offers its 
columns to any and all phases of life in rural Ohio 
and seeks to give facts, render aid, and in every way 
possible improve every aspect of our agricultural life, 
but most of all lift our sometimes sagging morale. Ever 
and anon there appears in its columns a jeremiad as to 
the plight of the rural church. Many see in the aban- 
donment of rural church organizations an indubitable 
evidence of the moral, social and spiritual decline of 
our countryside. The farm, long deemed the best place 
in which to rear our children, will soon, they believe, 
cease to furnish the proper environment for the devel- 
opment of our country boys and girls. Some of these 
dolorous sentiments well from sources least expected. 

I have been moved, over and over again, to attempt 
to comfort some of these disturbed souls, and to try 
to show that God is behind this evolutionary trend. 
This wailing is not a new manifestation. More than 
thirty years ago a survey was made, and it was found 
that more than six hundred rural Ohio churches had 
closed their doors. As a member of the Farmers Insti- 
tute Lecture Corps, I, with other members, was called 
to Columbus to examine the situation and to deter- 
mine what, if anything, could be done about it. Discus- 
sion ran the whole gamut. There were sighs and groans 
and lamentations. Some deplored, some resolved, and 
at one time it seemed as though we would be sent out 
to evangelize the whole countryside. 

It came to the point where it seemed that the other 
side, if there was another side, should be considered. 
I stated as calmly as I could that if there were six 
hundred closed churches in Ohio there was a cause, 
that this didn’t just happen, and that the wisest 
course to pursue was to find out, if possible, what the 
cause or causes were. I also said that if it was within 
the province of the Institute lecturer to make a care- 
ful investigation, I would gladly on my rounds of the 
state make extended inquiry as to why churches in the 
neighborhood in which I worked were inoperative. 

The hysteria having passed, we were able to agree 
pretty generally that these churches were closed 
because they had ceased to make a necessary contribu- 
tion to the life of the community where they were 
located. When we left for home there wasn’t much 
enthusiasm for the resuscitation of a local institution 
too moribund to function. To some this might seem 
blunt, unfeeling, even cruel, but the cause of closing 
of churches in rural communities is not hard to find. 

In the early years of the last century, even before 
the Indians were driven out, and when the settlements 
were few and far between, there began what to me 


seems the most intense evangelizing movement prob- 
ably ever inaugurated. Every known American religious 
organization had its itinerants riding night and day 
visiting the settlements to become the first, or at least 
the second, to form a nucleus for a church. Later, 
religious debates: and fisticuffs were the order. At one 
side of the settlement the Methodists would congre- 
gate and shout, “Fire! Fire!’ On the other side the 
Baptists would yell, “Water! Water!” And in the 
middle the Universalists would shout, “False Alarm! 
False Alarm!” 

The itinerant was about the only visitor from the 
outside, and he was favorably received. Organizations 
were founded, and log meetinghouses were erected. 
Roads were bad, transportation poorer, hence churches 
were placed two or three miles apart, and each taught 
a different theological dogma. This was the origin of 
the church in rural Ohio, the child of bigotry, intoler- 
ance, superstition, ignorance and fanaticism. With the 
introduction of public schools, provided in the Charter 
of the Northwest Territory, ignorance began to dis- 
appear. Where all children of the school district 
associated, bigotry was on its way out, and super- 
stition and fanaticism no longer found favor. 

The greatest miracle to me is how rural Ohio ever 
came out of these schismatic and diverse influences 
whole, and Dr. Mark A. Dawber, dean of rural church- 
men of America, says most reluctantly, “The most 
diverse institution in the community today is the 
church because of sectarian division and rivalry.” 

The closing of these six hundred rural churches 
above referred to was so much deadwood lopped from 
the community tree, and a careful study will reveal 
that the community is the better for the closing of 
those since then which failed of community support. 

A few years ago there was near here a division in a 
local Dunkard church. A group withdrew and built a 
church costing five thousand dollars. Soon after, I 
asked Elder Robinson the reason for their withdrawal. 
His reply was that there was “a leetle mite of difference 
regardin’ the scriptural interpretation on the matter 
of feet washin’.” This church is today closed. 

I spoke of the present transition as an evolutionary 
movement, and it is best to be clear when such a 
movement gets under way. We have by far too many 
rural churches. Dr. Dawber is very plain and specific 
in his recommendations for the union, consolidation 
or federation of rural churches, thus making larger, 
better-equipped religious groups. 

A sine qua non condition of such a community 
religious organization is the chloroforming of bigotry 
and intolerance. And to me the greatest stumbling 
block in our whole religious setup is the denominational 
theological seminary where greatest emphasis is placed 
on the subject of exegesis—the interpreting of the 
scripture not to ascertain the truth or yet to find 
whether a given passage expresses a truth, but to con- 
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tort or distort a given passage to bolster one of the 
cherished tenets of our church. 

As a Sunday-school teacher for more than forty 
years, I have asserted that to me the greatest word in 
the English language is iconoclasm, the smashing of 
idols, the clearing of the mind for the reception of new 
truth. If we can get ourselves into this iconoclastic 
mood we can fit ourselves for the reception of truth, 
even though it smashes to smithereens the once- 
cherished tenets of the denomination. 

My neighbor is a very early riser and every morn- 
ing he would wake me up as he started afield after 
his cows, singing to be heard full half a mile his 
cherished hymn, “The old-time religion is good enough 
for me.” The old-time religion is not good enough for 
me. The old-time church is not good enough for me. 
The old-time individualism must give way to a spirit 
of co-operation where one can and must submerge his 
own biases and predilections to the perfection of the 
whole social fabric. 

If on some Sunday every minister in Ohio would 
preach a sermon on “The Bundle of Sticks” easily 
-broken when single and alone, but unbreakable when 
tied together by the cord of fraternity and co-operation, 
we would cease to worry about the plight of the rural 
church but would sit in our union or nondenominational 
or federated church with our neighbors all about us, 
singing quite lustily, “United we shall ever stand.” 

I do not ask my neighbor to let me do his thinking. 
I do not ask that he agree with me. But I do ask that 
we get together in a spirit of co-operation to formulate 
a plan for the betterment of our communal social life. 
This may be visionary yet, still I hope, and I find my 
greatest pleasure in seeing a trend that will make that 
hope, that dream, come true, and certainly I can hope 
that the liberal congregational bodies will unite or 
federate where, like that bundle of sticks, their influence 

for progressive thinking may not be seriously affected 

even if challenged. I rise to be counted with those 
helping this evolutionary trend rather than with those 
who would stem its onward movement. : 


Grit 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


SHALL call her Pamela. Of course, that isn’t 
really her name, because she was born in New 
England, and so you can guess that her real name is 
Ruth or Susan or Mary or Faith or Martha or any 
others that you know well. But I shall call her Pamela. 
Pamela was just seven at the time of this story. 
_ She has been in my church many times. She used to 
listen to my stories. And just as they began she would 
whisper to her mother: “Oh, I do hope it won’t be a 
sad one.” Because Pamela couldn’t bear sad things; 
she wanted everybody to be happy. Her brothers, who 
were all quite big, would say: “Oh, don’t be silly; it’s 
only a story; besides, it isn’t true.” And often, of 
course, Pamela knew it was true. Or they would say: 
“Pamela, you'll never be any good if you feel things so 
much and let people see you feel them. You must 
have more grit.” 
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So Pamela’s brothers were very doubtful indeed 
when her aunt asked her to spend the week end— 
from Friday to Tuesday—at Dedham. She had never 
been away from home alone in her life; and, although 
Dedham is near Milton, it can seem very far away— 
at least, it can if you are only seven. Any place can 
seem far away when you are alone. Pamela said yes, 
sure; she’d love it. Father wondered. Mother won- 
dered. And the boys said: “She’ll never stand it; she’ll 
cry and be homesick.” 

But Pamela said: “I want to go.” Mother said: 
“Are you sure you won’t want to come home when 
it’s bedtime?” The boys laughed, and Pamela bit her 
lips. “I'll stay all the time,” she said. So she went off 
to Dedham for the week end. 

On Sunday Mother and Father went to Dedham 
for the afternoon. “You'll be bringing Pamela back,” 
the boys said. “She won’t stay when she sees you 
coming home.” Father and Mother thought so, too. 

Pamela was very pleased to see them. She felt very 
important being away in a strange house; but it had 
seemed forever. They had a lovely time. When the 
hour came to leave, Pamela’s mother said: ‘‘Would 
you like to come home with us, Darling?” Pamela 
suddenly became quite pale. “Are you going now?” 
she asked. “Yes,” said Mother. “No,” said Pamela, 
“Tl stay till Tuesday. T’m having a nice time.” 

So Father and Mother got in the car—for it all 
happened in the days when you could drive to Dedham 
in your car. “Don’t look back,” said Father. Father 
himself looked in the mirror. He saw a little Pamela 
standing on the front doorstep; but the pink in her 
cheeks had not come back. 

That evening the telephone rang. A little voice, 
quivering a bit, said: “Hello, this is Pamela. So you 
are home safe. Are the boys there? Is Toby there? 
(Toby is the dog.) Is the radio on? Oh, all right. Ill 
see you on Tuesday. Good-by.” 

On Tuesday Pamela’s aunt brought her home. It 
was very thrilling. Pamela had brought everybody a 
present from the Ten Cent Store. “I think she enjoyed 
it,’ said her aunt. “She was very quiet; but she 
seemed happy enough and she was radiant buying 
the presents.” 

“Hello, Pamela,” said the boys. “Gee! The house 
has been quiet since you went.” And Toby leapt up 
barking with excitement. 

When Pamela had gone to bed, the boys said: 
“Didn’t think she had it in her to stay away so long. 
It must have been a tough struggle.” 

“She’s got grit. It was a struggle,” said Father. 

“You'd think she feels so much she couldn’t stand 
it,” said the boys. 

“Often it’s the people who feel the most who in the 
long run can stand the most,” said Father. 

The boys turned on the radio and looked doubtful. 
But I agree with Father. 


Is not marriage an open question, when it is alleged, 
from the beginning of the world, that such as are in 
the institution wish to get out, and such as are out 
wish to get in?—Montaigne. 
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The Untroubled Heart 


Herbert E. Benton 


Let not your heart be troubled —Joun 14:1. 


E have not sufficiently realized the eminence of 

Jesus in the difficult art of choosing just the 
right word to drive some truth deeply into the con- 
sciousness of his hearers. This aptitude is evidenced 
in the passage quoted above. The word translated in 
the King James version “troubled” (or “disquieted” 
as Moffatt interprets it) has in the Greek the sig- 
nificance of “stirred up.” 

We all know turmoil. How often we are so “stirred 
up,” so worried, apprehensive, disquieted, that we do 
not think clearly; our faculties are disorganized, or 
disorderly, so that we can concentrate on nothing effec- 
tively; hence we are of little constructive value to our- 
selves or to anyone. 

We should note further that Jesus was a skilled 
psychologist. It was said of him, “He knew what was 
in men.” Apparently he could see whatever might be 
surging and seething in the soul of the person before 
him, and thus he had the key to that man’s entire life. 
Because of this intimate comprehension of human 
nature he was fully aware that the disquieted are sadly 
handicapped and frustrated. They are the unhappy; 
for how can any person find joy in life if he is con- 
stantly harassed by some trouble, real or fancied. 
There can be no serenity, no calm, when the soul is 
tossed in storm. 

And further, these hapless souls can be of little 
real service to others who are in distress. How can 
they uplift, comfort, inspire, when they themselves are 
drifting without chart or compass? If a person is out 
of tune himself he certainly can bring no harmony to 
anyone else. 

I am reminded of a woman who fretted constantly. 
There was no peace in her soul. Life was one disaster 
after another. Her friends said it took courage to visit 
her, she was so filled with complaints. Thus her life 
until she was thirty. Chance brought her the story of 
a naval disaster. She read that the officers, when they 
knew the ship was doomed, donned their dress uniforms 
and white gloves and stood at attention while the 
band played and the flags fluttered in the breeze and 
the ship slowly sank beneath the waves. As she read 
the dramatic story a feeling of shame filled her heart. 
“How have I met disaster? Only with complaints. I 
won't be as I have been. I will meet disasters as those 
officers did.” 

Well, calamities came abundantly, but she had a 
new defense. Now she would say to herself, “You must 
meet these with the band playing, the flags flying, and 
with your white gloves on.” Sometimes when the 
pressure became almost unbearable she would dress in 
her best gown and call on some sick person, forgetting 
her own trouble in her eagerness to cheer another. 

She was truly reborn, gentle, considerate, cheerful, 
lovable; she was now welcome everywhere; her mis- 
fortunes so concealed that a woman in deep distress 


remarked rather bitterly, “Oh, well, it’s all right for you 
to talk, you who have never known trouble in your 
life.” 

She had learned the vital truth that troubles are 
hurdles we must learn to surmount; they are problems 
to be searched with equanimity and solved; they are 
challenges to be met with “chin up” and hearts tuned 
to courage. 

Those who have gained this knowledge and inner 
power may exclaim: 


“Oh, a trouble’s a ton 
Or trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 
It isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts 
But only, How did you take it?” 


Something like this is what Jesus meant when he 
said we must not be disquieted in heart. 


But we should think also of what he did not mean.: 


Jesus surely was not advocating complacency. 
While he warned against inner distress over the troubles 
that come to ourselves, he counseled no insensitive 
attitude toward the suffering of others. Indeed very 
evidently he was “stirred up,” indignant, his heart 
torn, because of the cruelties and injustice inflicted 
upon others and the utter callousness and selfishness 
of those who put their own interest above the well. 
being of their fellows. The golden rule has teeth in it. 

There was nothing complacent in his cleansing of 
the temple; and his “Woe unto you, ye hypocrites” 
stung like a lash on naked souls. 

Facing the tragedies of humanity today, how can 
we fail to be disquieted? Indeed, have we any right 
to be unperturbed? To be undisturbed would indicate 
that we have no hearts, else we would be stirred to 
the depths; the complacent are little better than 
spiritual morons. 

As virtue is something more than absence of sin, 
so serenity of soul is something more than the absence 
of disquietude. 

So “Let not your hearts be disquieted” does not 
mean that we shall close our eyes and hearts to the 
cries of the afflicted. Rather shall we be more keenly 
sensitive, sympathetic, because we are no longer 
obsessed by self-pity. As our own troubles dissolve like 
mists before the warm sun of our calm courage, the 
troubles of others strike more insistently and sear- 
ingly on our hearts; we “weep with those who weep.” 

But this is not the whole story contained in those 
soul-stimulating words. While we shall weep for those 
who weep, in our sorrow there will be no despair, no 
hopelessness. Despair is spiritual paralysis. From 
that, good Lord, deliver us. 

Now let us pause for a moment and note how far 
we have come in drawing the pattern of the balanced 
life. 

1. We are not to be troubled, disquieted, because 
of the adversities that afflict ourselves. 
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2. We are to be disquieted over the adversities, the 
wrongs, which afflict others. 

3. However, this disquietude is not to be cynical or 
hopeless. But why? What ground have we for hope? 

What assurance can we have that there is any 
“rhyme or reason” in this “battered old planet”? Can 
life’s Jericho Road be made safe to travel? Turn again 
to Jesus’ words: 

“Let not your hearts be disquieted; ye believe, 
believe in God and also in me. In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” (Abodes, Moffatt.) 

Ah, there we have the secret of Jesus’ own serenity, 
his spiritual poise and balance. He believed in God. 
That was enough. And unless we have this same faith, 
for us the door is closed to that bright realm of inner 
calm. There is no other key. 

We know how futile it is to say to anyone in trouble, 
“Don’t worry; everything will be all right.” Worry is 
inevitable unless it can be neutralized by something 
stronger; and the only complete antidote to worry is 
faith. 

Jesus reveals the reason for his faith. “In my 
Father’s house are mansions (abodes) .” We are accus- 
tomed to regard those words as referring to the life 
beyond this. In heaven God has prepared other rooms 
for us. Very likely that is true. So we ardently hope. 

But I am sure there is another more immediate and 
impelling significance. I think Jesus was convinced 
that wherever we are, in whatever circumstances, we 
are still in some one of the abodes of God. In other 
words, a house of trouble is one of the mansions of 
God; the house of sorrow, suffering, trial, all are abodes 
where God is. Did not the psalmist say, “We cannot 
be where God is not.” Jesus found God even on 
Calvary. 

Surely our world is God’s world and he must be in 
every part and experience of it. And if he is with us 
in our trouble, then surely he is there with a beneficent, 
creative purpose. 

Any other conclusion is inconceivable unless we 
are to believe that the world is chaos and nothing else. 
And the soul refuses to look upon life as a meaningless, 
hideous debacle. 

There was once a little boy who lived in a village 
in Massachusetts. On his way to and from school he 
passed a high stone wall; at night—and in that village 
nights were very dark—he would scuttle past that wall 
as fast as his legs would carry him, for it was very 
fearsome and threatening. 

Back of the wall on the terrace lived an old man 
who was thought to be a little queer as he was fre- 
quently heard repeating his favorite formula, “You 
can’t get somethin’ for nothin’.” 

Years later the boy, now a man grown, returned 
to the village and found to his surprise that the wall, 
of which he had often thought, was not very high; 
indeed, he could look down upon it without difficulty, 
and there on the terrace was the house where the 

“wise old man had lived, he whose words had been like 
seeds cast into the mind of him who would heed. 

But had this boy now become a man really put 
away his childish fears? Had he achieved the untroubled 
heart which the old man possessed because he had 
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given something to gain something? Had this youth 
grown in spiritual stature so that he could look down 
upon the old forbidding and threatening walls that 
shut him away from serenity and peace of mind and 
confidence? 

We turn again to the outstanding Master of life, 
whom no walls of fear or doubt confined, who lived 
in a world of light and life and trust. 

His spirit so soared “above all low delays” that 
he could truthfully exclaim, “I and my Father are 
one.” Hence how could disquietude afflict him! 

His yearning desire was that he might bestow his 
quietude on others, that they might partake of his joy. 

Therefore he said, “Believe in God—believe also in 
me.” This not to solicit adulation; he was merely 
urging that it is sensible for us to learn from him. 
As he said, “I am the true and living way.” 

If you, friend reader, wish to acquire the skill to 
make an airplane or a lead pencil, you will agree that 
it is the part of common sense for you to go to one 
who has been that way, has indeed made himself the 
way for you to follow. 

Well, there is another something, far above the 
achievement of any mechanical skill; it is the spiritual 
serenity that will free us from all disquietude and 
endow us with the “glorious liberty of the children of 
God,” a liberty that shall make us colaborers with 
God in making this a better world, and without which 
we are frightened little boys scuttling past a forbidding 
wall in the dark. 

May I try to make this plain by reference to a 
famed maze somewhere in England. Through high, 
dense hedges paths run hither and thither, cross and 
recross. The wayfarer turns one way and another until 
he is utterly confused and has no wisdom as to the 
course that will bring him to the goal. But on an 
elevated platform is a guide who at last will call direc- 
tions which will win the coveted release. 

This world has ever been a maze, never more so 
than now. In it we seem to be lost; many give up hope 
that there is any goal to be found; sadly disquieted 
indeed are they. They need, yes, shall I not say we 
need, something which, while not taking us out of 
the maze, does give us a sense of direction, confidence 
that we really are going somewhere and life is worth 
while. Ah, if only we might be the person in the maze 
and also the person above who sees the way. Jesus was 
both; why may that not be true for us also? 

We must be both. To be in the maze only is to 
be dismayed, discouraged, despondent, useless. 

To be above only, as some of the saints, is to be 
serene but serenely futile. 

But to be both is to make ourselves like—I will 
not say Jesus, that is a goal unattainable by us, but like 
the woman in the story above. You will recall the maze 
of her troubles, her complaints, her anxieties, her fret- 
fulness, in which she lived constantly, because she felt 
lost and saw no hope, no way out. And then the near 
miracle happened, and she lifted herself above the 
tangled mess of her life and saw that there was a way 
forward and upward. 

As Alfred Noyes sings, may we all have “the light 
of hope rekindled that shall not be quenched again.” 
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Massachusetts Universalist | 
First Unive 


“The church is more essential 
now than ever before.” 
Dr. Jonn M. Rarctirr, 
Superintendent 


Sessions to Cover 
Religious 
Education, 

Women’s Work 


and the 
Total Church 
Program 


Mrs. Setu R. Brooks, 
President Association of Univer- 
salist Women—speaking Wednes- 
day evening on “Notwithstand- 
ing the Journey.” 


EV. JOHN Q. PARKHURST and his program committee have planned a compact but well- 

balanced series of sessions for the annual meetings of the associated Universalist church 

organizations of Massachusetts to be held in the First Universalist Church of Salem, May 12 
and 13. 

The conventions will be opened by the Sunday School Association Wednesday morning, 
May 12, at 9:30. Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, president of the Association, will preside and 
conduct the opening service of worship. Following the reports, conferences and business, the 
session will close with a luncheon. 

Mrs. George H. Ball, president, will call the convention of the Association of Universalist 
Women to order at 2 p.m. The service of worship will be conducted by Mrs. Chester A. Polsey. 
All reports, business and election of officers will be completed during the afternoon session. 


In the evening Mrs. Elwood Litchfield will conduct a Service of Memory and Allegiance. The nae E,. 
Chairman ¢ 
Association of Universalist Women. Mrs. Brooks will speak on “Notwithstanding the Journey.” mittee. 


climax of the evening will be an address by Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, president of the National 
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tions, May 12 and 13, 1943 


ch, Salem 


“The strength of the church is 
the loyalty of its laymen.” 


Gerorce A. Upton, 
President 


A 
Short 
Convention 
Filled with 


Information 
and 


Inspiration 


Rev. JoserH W. Beacu, 
preacher of the Occasional Ser- 
mon, Thursday evening—“The 
Spiritual Imperative.” 


Promptly at nine o'clock Thursday morning, May 13, the church session will open with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. Edgar A. Eldridge of Peabody. High lights of this session 
will be the superintendent’s report by Dr. John M. Ratcliff and the reports of affiliated organiza- 
tions and the commissions of the convention. Business will continue into the afternoon until 
three o’clock. At three o’clock the entire convention body will participate in a panel discussion 
on “What I Think the Universalist Church in Massachusetts Should Be Doing.” The leaders 
of this panel will be Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Gloucester, Rev. William E. Gardner, North Wey- 
mouth, Miss Mary Lillie, educational director of Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, 
Arthur A. Moulton, Malden, Mrs. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. 


At the evening worship service the annual Ministerial Relief Offering will be taken. Rey. 


Joseph W. Beach, minister of the First Universalist Church, Worcester, will be the preacher of 


a: the occasional sermon and will speak on “The Spiritual Imperative.” The service of communion 


Com- 


7m. ' 
| conducted by Rev. Arthur W. Webster, Salem, will close the convention sessions. 
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Absenteeism 
Sheldon Shepard 


E are hearing a great deal now about absenteeism 

on the part of employees in defense industries. 
The term absenteeism means voluntary or unnecessary 
staying away from work. Now, there is a great deal 
more to this subject than appears in the papers. If all 
you know about it is what you read in the papers, you 
don’t know enough. The problem is not as great as at 
first appears, nor is the trouble as serious as would 
seem; nor is it a matter for criticism of any one group 
of citizens. 

In the very beginning, however, we are all agreed 
on this, aren’t we?—that any person engaged in any 
activity having to do with the supplying of arms, 
munitions or other equipment for the men in our 
armed services is in duty and honor bound to give the 
job every ounce of his energy and every minute of his 
time that he possibly can. To stay away from work for 
minor reasons, and especially for amusement, or 
because of dissipation, is an inexcusable betrayal of 
that trust. The nation’s first obligation to our men 
is to provide them with every possible ounce of material 
with which to do their jobs. Our supply of arms and 
equipment should always be greater than the demands 
of the armed forces. To send any one of our men into 
conflict or danger without providing him with every 
possible agency of defense, protection and fighting, is 
to waste our resources and be false to those who are 
doing the preat job for us. Upon this surely we can 
all agree. 

And it is undoubtedly true that some workers do 
take time off at every opportunity. And some take their 
pleasure and relief in ways which send them back to 
work unfit or keep them away. Right here is one of 
the fundamental points in the understanding of the 
place of recreation in the war program. Haven’t you 
been concerned about your own “good times’? Some- 
times we feel ashamed of ourselves for taking any 
pleasure, or having any fun. Every time I do anything 
for rest, relief, recreation and pleasure, I think of the 
boys in the Solomons and.North Africa, on the frozen 
and the tropic seas. And I feel I ought to share with 
them to the very limit of my usefulness in the arduous 
task of carrying on this mighty struggle for human 
liberty and the advancement of great ideas. Don’t 
you feel the same way? Is there anything we could 
possibly do for our men that we are not anxious to do? 

Well, here is the place of pleasure and recreation 
in a program of great endeavor. Mental and physical 
health and strength are an essential part of our worth 
to the country and our boys. It is no good to work 
twenty hours a day for a week and then spend a month 
in enforced retirement. Recreation is one of the means 
of maintaining mental and physical health. The Gov- 
ernment and the U.S.O. provide all possible entertain- 
ment, amusement and pleasure for our men. They 
should have all that can possibly be given them, when 
off duty, when in camp, and in the fighting territory. 
And the same necessity rests upon us all. We have 
anxious hearts, which strain us as watching for an 
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enemy plane or a sniper strains the men we love. We 
listen eagerly to the news, and watch for word from 
our men from all over the world. And we have our hard 
jobs to do. 

There is a point at which longer hours: bring the 
inefficiency of fatigue, monotony and poor co-ordina- 
tion. There is a limit beyond which added hours or 
days of work reduce the total output, bring deteriora- 
tion in labor, and result in enforced absences. The find- 
ing of that particular danger spot in any job is the 
task of efficiency management. It is not the same for 
all plants, nor for. all departments within any organiza- 
tion. Ten or twelve hours a day for six days a week can 
be put in on some jobs. But six hours a day for five 
days a week is all in which some work can be done 
effectively. 

Now, for the individual worker, and for you and 
me, in this wartime need, when every one of us should 
put every possible ounce of energy into co-operation 
with the war effort, here is the standard. We should 
take rest and amusement for the purpose of keeping us 
fit, and with no other object. And we should engage 
only in so much as makes our contribution to the 
national effort the better. Besides that, we should 
engage only in that kind of recreation which sends us 
back to the job refreshed, ready to go, better for hay- 
ing the day off. To go back to work on Monday with 
bleary eyes and headaches and general itchiness is as 
bad as staying away from work. 

Now what is happening in our war plants? The small 
proportion of deliberate indifference to the national 
effort and to production for the armed forces, we 
unequivocally condemn. Drastic measures should be 
taken at once to eliminate that sabotage. But we 
should not in ignorance of the full situation take any 
steps which create further inefficiency. 

Let’s take a look at the picture. Item number one 
is recognized by a recent statement of Douglas Aircraft 
that increased absenteeism in their plants is due pri- 
marily to the larger percentage of women among the 
workers. Many women taking jobs in war plants simply 
cannot stand the continuous grind. They become ill. 
There are times when they are not in physical condi- 
tion to do the work. And nervousness, dullness, 
physical and emotional fatigue, make it impossible for 
them to work full time. We must recognize the fact 
that in the rush to war plants, thousands of women 
are undertaking that work who ought to be doing 
something else. They will always have an unduly high 
percentage of absences. 

A similar condition applies to many men. Because 
the plants must have workers and because men want 
to get into something definitely connected with the 
war activity, many men are doing work for which they 
are not adapted. Personnel departments of the com- 
panies do not have opportunity to place each one in 
work for which he is best fitted. They must put workers 
where they must have them. Maladjustment in the 
job leads to illness, monotony, ineffectiveness, which 
entail more absence from work. 

And while censure is being piled upon the workers, 
there is another side of the situation at which we 
should look. These industries are being built and 
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expanded very rapidly. They are not too well organ- 
ized. Assistant.Secretary of the Navy Forrestal said 
recently that companies taking government con- 
tracts, m their estimates of the number of man hours 
to do a given job, had erred as much as 50 per cent. 
Now when the company estimates that a certain week’s 
job will take forty thousand man hours of work, it 
provides a thousand men to do that work. Suppose that 
in the process of improving factory organization, 
methods and machines, the number of man _ hours 
necessary to do that work drops to thirty thousand. 
In the adjustment, many men are idle a large part of 
the time. I have heard willing and earnest workers in 
war plants complain because they had nothing to do 
when on the job. I have known them to stay away from 
work because they got so tired of doing nothing and 
trying to look busy that they could hardly stand it. I 
know of men who have left defense work and gone into 
the armed forces because they thought they were abso- 
lutely not needed where they were. A young man who 
left a factory to go into the Army declared that he would 
not be missed at the plant. He felt the pay he drew was 
a waste of public money. Now, when a man feels that 
way about his job, can you blame him for taking a 
day off now and then? This is a task for both manage- 
ment and labor. Put men and women as nearly as 
possible in jobs to which they are adapted, give every 
employee a busy day, every hour he is on the job, 
show him where his work is truly effective in pro- 
viding for his fellows in the Army, and you will make 
an appreciable cut in absenteeism, especially among 
the stronger, better type of men. And then you 
can easily spot the careless and indifferent shirker. 

This is not a time for any of us to be blaming any 
group, or class, or even individuals. This is the day 
for looking to the real causes of all our hitches and 
halts, and for each one to do everything he can to 
produce a finer combined result. None of the problems 
which arise should be used to set one group against 
another. Our hope now and in the future depends 
upon unity, understanding, co-operation. Management 
and labor are coworkers with all of us in the mightiest 
job of human history. Both must share the blame for 
all shortcomings, and both may gladly and proudly 
take their parts of the glory which will come from the 
job well done. And the job will be well done and the 
high sun of success will fall in full brightness upon the 
nation, blending us all into one co-operative democracy 
of hope for humanity. 


A UNIQUE TOWN 


Sarah Bernhardt, the famous French actress, made a 
practice of tracing English words back to their Latin roots 
to fix their meaning in her mind. During her first days in 
the United States she happened to disagree with her press 
agent concerning the merits of a certain American city. 

“But,” expostulated the press agent, “P. is positively 
the most unique town in the whole country.” 

“Ah,” cried the actress, “at last we are agreed. ‘Unique’ is 
the word which fits that city perfectly—unus meaning ‘one’ 
and equus ‘horse.’ ” 

The press agent had nothing more to say —The Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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GIFTS FOR JORDAN NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


NEW folder on the Jordan Neighborhood House in Suffolk, 
Va., has been issued recently by the Suffolk Committee. 
In it the activities, history and needs of the work are described 
and illustrated. The kindergarten and clinic require replen- 
ished equipment, and it is suggested in the folder that those 
wishing to make or buy a gift write the Suffolk Committee, 


Nurse Davis 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
for specific suggestions. 

In order to ayoid duplication the Committee would appre- 
ciate knowing what gifts a group decided to make or buy. 
Shipments of articles may be made direct to Mrs. Annie B. 
Willis, 179 Tynes Street, Suffolk, Va. Gifts of money should 
be sent to the Suffolk Committee in Boston. 


Since it is more interesting for a group or class to know 
some particular needs and plan to meet them than it is to 
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give “in general,” without thought of persons and activities 
involved, the following list has been prepared. 


If You Wish to Make or Buy a Gift for the Clinic 


Layettes, baby shoes, quilts, may be made. Money may 
be designated for clinic furnishings or for much-needed toilets. 


If You Wish to Purchase a Gift for the Kindergarten 


Pencil sharpener, modeling clay, “Playskool” hammer and 
pegs, finger-paint, wall pictures, window shades, victrola and 
records, straws and paper napkins, bulbs, seeds, window boxes, 
paint brushes, parquetry, table games, library books, shelves 
for toys. 


If You Wish to Make a Gift for the Kindergarten 


Handy kits containing comb, toothbrush, washcloth, soap, 
nail file. Toys such as stuffed animals, doll furniture, trains. 
Also pictures to mount, quilts for nursery cots (30 inches x 
40 inches) . 

Directions for making washcloths, picture books, rocking 
horse, games of ring toss, jigsaw puzzles, etc., will be supplied 
by the Committee on request. 

M.W. 
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FIGHT WITHOUT HATE 


ALBERT W. ALTENBERN 


Never be conquered by evil, but conquer evil with good.— 
Romans 12:21. 


OONER or later, in one way or another, we are faced with 

the question, is it permissible, or is it desirable, to try to 

do good through methods which are of an opposite nature? 

This is especially true in times of great crisis, when it so often 

appears that the choice lies between doing nothing at all or 

acting in a way which, normally, we would be dubious about. 
It is the old question, does the end justify the means? 


In times past it was felt that the more severely those 
who got into difficulty with the law were treated the better 
for all. But when pickpockets were publicly executed with 
the idea of discouraging others from such a way of life, it was 
found that just as many pockets were picked on those occa- 
sions. So, aside from killing the criminal, nothing was accom- 
plished excepting the brutalizing of those who witnessed such 
a spectacle. 


We once thought (and some still think) that the way to 
handle criminals was to “treat ’em rough.” Wardens and 
keepers of prisons were often chosen because they were 
“hard-boiled.” Prisons, instead of being places where men 
had a chance to reform, became to some extent schools of 
crime, and those whose work lay in them became less under- 
standing of those who perhaps could have been reclaimed. 


Nearly everyone who has studied modern totalitarianism 
has become convinced of the horrible effect of such a system, 
not only on its victims, but on those delegated to keep the 
system functioning. Those who have stated as their object 
the establishment of a new world order for their own people, 
because they have had to resort to violence as a means to that 
end, have robbed the people of what they already had and 
worsened matters generally. The leaders said, “We must be 
tough enough in order to bring in this new society.” In try- 
ing to avoid the softness which they consider the curse of 
democracy, they have failed to accomplish anything good for 
themselves, and, worse still, have brought up a whole genera- 
tion of young people who are as barbarous as the followers of 
Genghis Khan, who destroyed twenty million people. A better 
world and society—if such was actually the hope of the to- 
talitarians—hasn’t come to pass, not alone because of the na- 
tions against them, but because the means and methods used 
by their very nature led in another direction. 


Anyone who advocates proceeding with caution in a time 
of great national crisis is apt to come under suspicion. And 
yet, if we are not cautious about means and methods which 
are not entirely desirable, we shall get into difficulty which 
we had wished to avoid and, in proportion to the extent that 
we do become involved, may not be any better off eventually 
than the totalitarians. 


It was once said that the chief duty of man was to fear 
God and keep his commandments. Those who see religion 
in the light of what it can do for man are inclined to think 
that the chief duty is to destroy evil. In view of what has 
happened, and is happening to man, and of what he values 
most when he is at his best, such a duty cannot be far from 
the most important one. But do we dare risk proceeding on 
the assumption that if we are actually destroying evil, how 
is a matter of no importance? The question is, if in the 
work of trying to destroy evil we, in turn, become evil, what 
have we gained? 

It may be true that the devil must be fought with fire. 
But isn’t it also true that such methods expose those who use 
them to danger? 

- The horror of the present time is the extent to which, in 
various parts of the world, the cultivation and generation of 
hatred is the chief aim. More disturbing still is the fact that 
governments give this active support. 

Must we hate before we begin to do what should be done 
with regard to a mad dog, an insane criminal, or anything else 
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that must be controlled? Why, then, should we think that to 
carry on a war in which we are involved, we must become 
private plants for the manufacture of hate? Being in the war 
there is nothing to be done except go on with it as best we 
can, but without the cultivation of a spirit and an emotion 
that can lead to our destruction. 


Germany’s greatest danger today, and this applies with 
equal truth to Japan, aside from the force of the nations 
arrayed against her, is the unquenchable hatred she has gener- 
ated in the hearts of the people she has conquered. Nazism 
by its senseless policy of force, plus an utter disregard of the 
humanities of life, has built up a hatred of itself that is a con- 
suming fire. 


Before we accept the gospel of hate so often preached to- 
day, we had better do some hard thinking. Edwin Markham, 
in his “The Hidden Glacier,” put it this way: 


There is no time for hate, O wasteful friend: 
Put hate away until the ages end. 

Have you an ancient wound? Forget the wrong... 
Out in my West a forest loud with song 

Towers high and green over a field of snow, 

Over a glacier buried far below. 


“THESE LITTLE THINGS”* 


It is the simple joys that day by day 

Bring life its greatest good. The common task, 
Recurrent food and drink, the rose bloomed spray, 
Voices like suns in whose warm tones we bask. 

It is the slow returning of the dusk 

To waiting hills: attars of morning dew 

In lily cups breathing of spice and musk; 

And dreamless sleep oblivious to day’s rue. 


Not rapt eyed love, not passion blown to flame; 
Not glowing ecstasy of proud success; 

Nor splendor putting poverty to shame 

With velvets for her homely cotton dress. 
These last not long for penalty of pain; 

But little joys can come and come again. 


Ciara Maupe GARRETT 
*Goldsmith’s “Traveller.” 


BIRDS 


When our two souls have left this mortal clay, 
And seeking mine, you think that mine is lost— 
Look for me first in that Elysian glade 

Where Lesbia is, for whom the birds sing most. 


What happy hearts those feathered mortals have, 

That sing so sweet when they’re wet through in spring! 
For in that month of May when leaves are young, 
Birds dream of song, and in their sleep they sing. 


And when the spring is gone and they are dumb, 
Is it not fine to watch them at their play: 

Is it not fine to see a bird that tries 

To stand upon the end of every spray? 


See how they tilt their pretty heads aside: 

When women make that move they always please. 
What cozy homes birds make in leafy walls 

That Nature’s love has ruined—and the trees. 


Oft have I seen in fields the little birds 

Go in between a bullock’s legs to eat; 

But what gives me most joy is when I see 
Snow on my doorstep, printed by their feet. 


W. H. Davies 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE’D LIKE TO SEE HUMBOLDT 


To tHe Eprror: 

I have just reread your account of the meeting of the 
Fraters at the Wayside Inn. I am moved to thank you, 
not alone for that, but for many other fine accounts you 
have given us of stirring events. 

In 1926 my husband and I visited the Inn, escorted by 
Rey. Marion Murdock (she died January 28, 1943, in Santa 
Monica, Calif., aged ninety-four. She was the first woman 
to be accorded the degree of doctor of divinity by Oxford 
University. Miss Murdock and Miss Buck were copastors 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Unitarian church for six years). 

Have your raccoon stories ever been published in book 
form? If so, I should like a copy. I have raccoons on my 
farm! One inhabits a den under the woodshed, conveniently 
close to the chicken house! 

I hope you will soon resume your “Cruisings.” 

Faitu Jones Wrst 
Humboldt, Iowa 


THE JOY OF SERVICE 


To THE Epitor: 

With apologies to Kipling: 

You say you work for nothing? Say rather, that for the 
joy of working you present things as you see them for the 
God of things as they are. 


Marshall, Texas LG. 


CATHOLICS AND UNIVERSALISM 


To rHe Eprror: 

Some of Monsignor Sheen’s sermon on Sunday, April 4, 
1943, was an expression of indignation at a group of Protestant 
clergymen who recently in a poll stated that they “did not 
believe in hell.” In the judgment of Monsignor Sheen this was 
equivalent to saying that they do not believe in eternal 
justice, that they accept the philosophy that anything goes, 
that moral standards are forgotten. He stated that unless we 
believe in hell we have no right to say we believe in heaven. 
Is there any escape from the hell that Universalists believe 
in? Isn’t Monsignor Sheen a bit unfair with us in presenting 
the matter in just this way? Are we escapists because we don’t 
believe in the kind of hell that the Catholic and other ortho- 
dox churches accept? I fail to see anything in present-day 
Universalism that excuses anybody from wrong doing or wrong 
thinking. 

Henry W. Feiton 
Montrose, Pa. 


Mr. .Felton’s protest is justified. The famous priest 
apparently assumed that disbelief in hell as a place of endless 
torture meant disbelief in punishment intended to redeem, 
purify and reform. The Catholics have a doctrine of purga- 
tory, which is an intermediate place between heaven and hell 
where venial sins may be expiated and mortal sins that have 
been remitted, but not fully paid for on earth, may be squared 
up. When they once comprehend that punishment to be just 
must have a good purpose they will become universalist. 

Tue Eprtor 


THE BACKING THAT COUNTS 


To THe Eprror: 

You have my vote on your “Editorial Opinions and 
Policies.” I am in entire accord with your statements—your 
“consistent, unified, editorial policy.” 

Cart A. Hempen 
Swampscott, Mass. 


A FRIEND FOR MANY YEARS 


To rue Eprror: 

Please find enclosed a postal note for the continuance of 
Tue Curist1an Leaver from one who remembers its coming 
into her home when it was called the Gospel Banner and who 
still finds inspiration in its pages. 

Friorence Bowes Kent 
Auburndale, Mass. 


ONE OF THE LARGER CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 


To THE Eprror: 
I am not a Universalist, at least not a member of your 
church, but I thoroughly enjoy your magazine. 
SrectaA M. Tempteman 
Richmond, Ky. 


APPRECIATED, EVEN IF TOO KINDLY A JUDGMENT 


To Tue Eprror: 

A word of commendation on yours in the April 3 issue of 
Tue Leaver on “Editorial Opinions and Policies.” 

I admire an editor that has a mind that dares to express 
itself, even though it is at variance with the views of others. 

Such editorials and policies give us something to think 
about, and cause us to check up a bit on some of our own 
beliefs and preconceived ideas on religious and secular news 
matter. 

I always supposed that liberals conceded the right of the 
editor of a religious journal to give his views. I don’t always 
agree with you, but, generally speaking, it seems to me your 
viewpoints are well adapted to the situations to which you 
address yourself. 

I still believe that Tur Leaner is a great paper; in fact, 
from examination of other denominational papers I think we 
are getting a paper far in advance of most, if not all of them. 

Artuur M. Souter 
Marlboro, Mass. 


A LETTER TO DR. LALONE 


Please accept the enclosed check for my subscription to 
Tue CuristiAN Leaver which is now due. 

I am a shut-in, never get to church, so Tae LEADER means 
much to me. It feeds my soul as well as entertains. I have 
read it for thirty or more years. It is never stale. 

On the tenth of this month I will celebrate my ninety-first 
birthday, so I cannot read it many more years. It is doing 
much in helping me to be ready when I pass on. God bless 
you and your associates. 

Jennip H. CUNNINGHAM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE WAY STOUGHTON DOES IT 


To THe Eprror: 

Six months ago the Stoughton church had sixty-four finan- 
cial contributors in a parish of two hundred fifty families. 
Then, as the church year was closing the minister met the 
trustees and Finance Committee, and as a result two letters 
were sent to one hundred seventy-nine individuals and families. 
The first set forth the dignity of the church and some achieve- 
ments during the previous six months. The second, sent one 
week later, summarized the former and added thereto, telling 
the day and the hour when the canvassers would call in the 
home for the signed pledge card which was enclosed in the 
second letter. The pledge card was not one usually found in 
packages of envelopes, but locally prepared, true to psycho- 
logical principles. Then, March 28, twenty people gathered 
at the church ready to call on the assigned families, to present 
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the envelopes and receive the cards, practically all done in one 
afternoon. As a result, seventy new pledgers were obtained, 
and a number of former pledgers doubled their pledges. In 
the annual meeting held April 6, the minister’s salary was 
raised three hundred dollars. 


Stoughton, Mass. 


A. Avery GATES 


STOCKTAKING TIME 


To rue Eprror: 

Stocktaking time! A hard time for a shopkeeper but a 
mighty pleasant time for me. This is the time I count over 
my blessings, and they are many! A daughter; many friends; 
you good folks in particular; a “granddaughter Inc.”; a good 
appetite; ability to eat foods rationed or unrationed; ability 
to walk, some; enough of this world’s goods not to be “on the 
town” (yet); appreciation of things wild (and not too 
woolly) ; delight in sights and sounds (and some smells) from 
the backyard to the deep woods; and, well, just to be alive! 

From all over the North comes word of crocuses, daffodils, 
magnolia, forsythia—spring! 

But there is no spring here! Practically everything has 
hung on to its leaves (Scots-like) all winter. Only the almond 
tree has turned wine color and dropped its big bread-plate 
sized leaves, and the glorious royal poinciana, which is now 
bare, is gathering strength to throw out its big splurge of color 
in June. The big, fern-like leaves wait considerately so that 
the gorgeous, scintillating tomato-red all-over bloom may have 
full sway. 

The little lizards, gold green when they are happy, and 
chocolate or gray when they are cold, and with their jewel-like 
eyes, are my special joy. 

Our principal excitement down here is sitting on the beach 
or in our own sun-yard trying to acquire a real Indian tan 
without getting a scorch which just peels off leaving a sort of 
crushed-lobster effect. 

I have no plan for the summer. I know I cannot stand 
a Florida summer, and Maine is distressingly far in these days 
of uncertain transportation. 

I should like to be of some use. They won’t take my blood 
—and it’s good blood too! I might not be able to work over 
five hours a day, but even that ought to help some. 

The mockers and cardinals just seem to have to sing. 
Many and varied warblers have been passing through. 


W. L. Pernam 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


W. L. Perham, an architect long in government service, 
now retired, was hurled many feet by a fast-moving motor 
car when he was past seventy-five and lost a leg. He addresses 
the substitute as “Lemuel,” the name of a grandfather, and 
keeps going with cheer and courage. He served as trustee of 
our Washington church for many years. Tur Eprror 


HELP YOUR CHURCH NOW 


To THE Eprror: 

How small is this Universalist Church of America with its 
immense and ambitious name? Here in a number of our cities 
there are large and really magnificent Universalist churches 
going to ruin because they have neither money nor the type 
of preachers money could secure. And yet there are hundreds 
of Universalist laymen and laywomen with large private in- 
comes or fortunes who refuse to come to the support of these 
churches and our denomination. These men and women owe 
a real debt to the Universalist faith and training their parents 
or relatives or friends received. 

They must also be convinced in their own minds and hearts 
that the Universalist doctrine is true. and the truest and 
completest religious faith today. There is no nonsense in 
Universalism. No failure in any direction to go along with the 
soundest teachings of modern science, philosophy, psychology 
and education. Universalism is as straight and honest a 
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religion today as it was in the days of our brave, self-sacrific- 
ing and enthusiastic Universalist fathers and mothers. 

It deserves the fullest support of every monied man and 
woman who belong to us by family inheritance or previous 
conversion to our creed. Money does not last long, and what 
are these dollars you possess in comparison with the lasting 
service these dying churches could render their communities 
and the cause of enlightened religion, if you would put a large 
portion of your money behind them while you yet live? 

Yes, and why not kneel down and ask your God whether 
you ought not,to put yourself along with your money and 
brains in the church that so yearningly needs you before it 
is too late? I know a few men who are doing both of these 
magnificent things, and I believe God is as proud of them as 
he was of Jesus when he said, “This is my loved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased.” 


Montclair, N. J. 


Henry R. Rose 


THE KELLERMAN FAMILY 


To Tue Eprror: 

I have just completed the genealogy of my father’s and 
mother’s families. They were married in 1846, almost one 
hundred years ago. The father, Daniel K. Kellerman, was 
born of German parentage in Bedford, Pa., in 1820, and the 
mother was born of Virginia-English parentage in Ashville, 
Ohio, in 1826. 

They lived nine years in Ashville, then went to Cedar Hill, 
Fairfield County, Ohio, and lived thirty-three years. They 
had ten children, five born in Ashville and five at Cedar Hill. 
In 1888, when all the children had grown and with the excep- 
tion of one had left the home, they moved to Mound City, 
Kan. They celebrated their golden wedding there in 1896 
with all their surviving children and grandchildren present. 
The father died in 1897 and the mother in 1914, and they lie 
buried together in the cemetery at Mound City. 

There are in the table the names of the one hundred 
seventy-five members of the family, of whom one hundred 
forty-six are living and twenty-nine dead. The families are 
widely scattered. 

The genealogy was written from two motives. First motive 
is to pay grateful tribute of recollection and affection to our 
parents. They were generously gifted by nature, they were 
industrious, good neighbors, and leaders in the community. 
The second motive is to keep the members of the Kellerman 
family in the knowledge, sympathy; and affection of each 
other. 


Blanchester, Ohio 


R. S. KettermMan 


WHY BACK MARX INSTEAD OF CHRIST? 


To THE Eprror: 

Not only in countries of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, 
but also in countries of Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo, a man 
may rise today without the slightest fear to declare that the 
world is a round body, traveling about the sun. However, in 
Europe in the early part of the fifteenth century it wouldn’t 
have been safe usually for a man to so declare. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century, there was no 
universally accepted basis on which men could think astro- 
nomically, they looked to religious and governmental heads to 
dictate the correct basis: the authorities of European churches 
and states were almost unanimous in enforcing acceptance of 
the theory of a stationary, flat earth. 

Now, in the early part of the twentieth century, we have 
no universally accepted basis for sociological thinking. Jesus 
commanded that men be evaluated in terms of their accom- 
plishments, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Karl Marx 
commanded that men be evaluated in terms of need. Some 
political leaders of the present time are out to end all resist- 
ance to acceptance of the Marx basis, and these heads of 
government have the backing of a few so-called Christian 


churches. Mary AuLen Grant 
Sparta, Il. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue Marks or Jesus AnD NINE OTHER 
Cumpren’s Sermons. By Raymond 
Calkins. Whittemore Associates. 
65 cents. 


Almost everything Dr. Calkins does, 
whether in the pulpit or in his books, is 
on a level so high that we ordinary 
preachers look on not exactly with envy 
but in hopeless mood. But he is not 
up to his usual form as he speaks to 
children in these ponderous and some- 
what condescending sermons. There is 
much of real value in them for grownups, 
but one wonders how they could possibly 
have held a child-audience. They are 
overlong for one thing: they must each 
have taken fifteen or twenty minutes’ 
time in delivering; besides, the sermonic 
technique is too much in evidence, the 
only concession to childhood being an 
informal tone which might even be called 
careless offhandedness. 

Joun E. LeBosquer 


Tue Historic CuurcH anp Moprern 
Pacitrism. By Umphrey Lee. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $2.00. 

The chief theses of this book are 
that modern pacifism is a departure from 
historic Christian pacifism, that this his- 
toric pacifism was mainly confined to 
monastics and to heretical sects, and 
that these sects opposed all participation 
in government, civil as well as military. 
‘The author has therefore discussed other 
matters besides pacifism, such as the 
relation of the Christian to his state, 
the monastic movement, and the social 
gospel stemming from Peabody and 
Rauschenbusch. 

Mr. Lee asserts that critical study re- 
veals no statement by Jesus concerning 
participation in war. Jesus neither au- 
thorized nor forbade such participation; 
he did not discuss the matter. The no- 
tion that the early church was out- 
spokenly pacifist is erroneous. To the 
writers of the New Testament, “the 
question of war, as war, did not arise in 
the sense in which it presented itself to 
later Christians.” “There is no direct 
mention of the problem of the Christian 
soldier until after the middle of the 
second century.” ‘Tertullian came to 
believe that a Christian could not be a 
soldier (nor a schoolteacher), but this 
was apparently a new doctrine. 

Christian expansion and power brought 


a dilemma: should a Christian flee from 


society, leaving its government to 
pagans, or should he endanger his soul 
by participating in civil and military af- 
fairs? The monks chose to flee, and 
their pacifism, like their poverty and 
their chastity, was a part of this flight. 
Small minority sects took a similar posi- 
tion. But the emphasis of accepted 
Christian tradition, both Catholic and 
Protestant, taught that the Christian life 


is to be lived within civil society; it ad- 
mitted, often with reluctance, that a 
Christian may have military duties. 

At least 80 per cent of the book 
deals with “the historic church.”  Al- 
though the author advocates a position 
contrary to the opinion I have been ac- 
customed to hold, I have found the his- 
torical section informative, stimulating, 
and convincing. His concluding chap- 
ters on “the social gospel” and “modern 
pacifism,” especially the latter, were to 
me less satisfactory. The argument be- 
comes less clear. There is little point 
in the criticism of modern pacifists be- 
cause they differ from historic pacifists, 
since the author has already disapproved 
of the latter group. Nor is it logical to 
condemn modern pacifists as unchristian 
on the ground that pacifism would not 
work, when in chapter 1 the author has 
asserted that motives, not deeds, deter- 
mine whether a man is a Christian. And 
if pacifism as a strategy for securing 
political ends, including national security, 
is condemned because Jesus treated such 
ends with indifference, it seems that 
military strategy ought also to be con- 
demned. 

Mr. Lee’s criticism of the tendency to 
invent nonexistent Biblical and historical 
precedents for modern issues is sound. 
His easy disposition of contemporary 
pacifism is a non sequitur. 

Eximo A. Rosinson 


Tue Srory or tHE Worwtp’s GREAT 
Tuinkers. By Ernest R. Trattner, 
The. New Home Library, 14 W. 49th 
Street, New York. 69 cents. 


Try for yourself to pick out fifteen 
men whose brilliant thinking has pro- 
vided the intellectual framework of our 
contemporary civilization, then compare 
your findings with those of any number 
of your friends. Perhaps you will be in 
total agreement, but I doubt it. Such 
a selection must always be arbitrary, 
but that does not keep it from being in- 
teresting. So, this is an interesting book. 
The fifteen men chosen by Mr. Trattner 
are well worth knowing about, and the 
writer informs us in clear and vigorous 
English of the lives and ideas of Coper- 
nicus, Huyghens, Freud, and a dozen 
others. He does even more than is im- 
plied in the bond; in dealing with each 
of his giants, he brings in the names 
of those who laid the groundwork upon 
which the final structure was based. He 
extols the spirit of science, but frankly 
exhibits the frailities of certain scientists. 
He is not hostile towards religion; it 
just does not enter into the picture, 
except as an agency of persecution or 
a slave of superstition. 

Mr. Trattner’s fifteen men have un- 
doubtedly changed the shape of man’s 
universe, and their ideas are still at 


work. Of them, Marx, Pasteur and 
Freud have made the most vivid im- 
pression upon the common, everyday 
brand of homo sapiens. And Marx (who 
took his point of departure from Hegel) 
is the one with whom we have to reckon 
in our present mess. When almost all 
the world will have made up its mind 
what to do about him, then the aforesaid 
homo sapiens can begin to live with and 
use the contributions of Einstein, Boas 
and other great thinkers. 

I have heard of a clergyman whose 
sole test of a book was its dearth or 
plenitude of apt illustrations. If there 
be such in our fellowship, I say to them, 
“This is a good book.” And that is not 
the only reason it is good. 


Donap B. F. Hoyr 


PERSONALITIES OF THE Passion. By 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $1.50. 


This is a book which combines unusual 
scholarship with a deeply devotional 
spirit. It is one of the twenty-five vol- 
umes especially recommended for Lenten 
reading this year, and I regret that it did 
not come into my hands soon enough to 
permit this review to be published before 
Lent began. However, it can be read 
with great profit at any time, and I 
commend it without reservation. 

Dr. Weatherhead here presents word 
studies of twelve persons closely associ- 
ated with the passion of Jesus. Most of 
the studies were delivered in the City 
Temple of London, now in ruins from 
Axis bombing; a few have appeared in 
print before, but all have been revised 
for this volume. The tensions produced 
by the war and the need of spiritual 
strength in the face of suffering prompted 
the anthor in his preparation. He says 
in the preface: “It is wonderful to the 
Christian preacher to find how relevant 
is the Gospel message to the days through 
which we are now passing. . . . The 
Gospel was first proclaimed in a world 
full of turmoil and unrest and the clash 
of arms.” 

The personality studies include Peter, 


Judas, Caiphas, Herod, Pilate, Bar- 
abbas, Simon of Cyrene, Mary the 
Mother of Jesus, Longinus (?), the 


Roman Centurion, Dismas (?) , the cruci- 
fied revolutionary, Joseph of Arimathea 
and Cleopas of Emmaus. All give evi- 
dence of much research and_ scholarly 
ciscrimination. The sketches of Judas, 
Barabbas and Dismas are particularly 
thought provoking, introducing facts and 
implications new and strange to the 
ordinary reader of the Gospels. This is 
true in a measure of all twelve chapters, 
though his treatment of Mary is a little 
wanting in insight. 

Readers of our liberal school of 
thought will find this book a delight. 
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One feels that Dr. Weatherhead is fully 
in sympathy with our fundamental ideas, 
while retaining that evangelical warmth 
of which we sometimes stand in need. 
Read this book, look up the references 
(it is not overloaded with them), and 
ponder all the scripture passages. You 
will thus enlarge the circle of your 
spiritual intimates and deepen your 
acquaintance with a few friends whom 
you have known to some extent since 
childhood. 

F.D. A. 


Worsuie HicHways. By Samuel W. 
Hutton and Noel L. Keith. The 
Bethany Press, St. Louis. $2.00. 


This is a good and useful book which 
might have been very much better. Ex- 
cept for brief introductions to each sec- 
tion, most of the book is devoted to a 
collection of materials for use in wor- 
ship services, and to suggestions as to 
places where further materials may be 
secured. The first section, entitled “Affir- 
mations,” is of great value, containing 
quotations from people as diverse as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabbi Silver, Francis 
B. Sayre, Hornell Hart and Will Durant. 
In the other sections there are curious 
omissions. There is no mention of the 
Christian Year, or of Advent Sunday, 
but such recent additions to the list 
of annual events as World Communion 
Sunday and Christian Family Week are 
included. Compiled by Texans, one is 
surprised and delighted to find consider- 
able space given to Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Emancipation Day and Race Relations 
Sunday. Politically and_ theologically 
the book is liberal. The book will be of 
special value in small churches and in 
places where libraries of worship mate- 
rials are not available. 

Srantey MANNING 


How Jesus Dreatt with Men. By 
Raymond Calkins. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $1.75. 

By way of introduction the author 
points out that there are limits to med- 
ical and psychiatric treatments for man’s 
ills. Asserting that there is therapeutic 
value to religion, he writes to prove the 
assertion. “The purpose .. . is to dis- 
close . .. what the method of Jesus was” 
in dealing with the mental and spiritual 
needs of man. 

In the first chapter there is a discus- 
sion of the strategy of Jesus. Several 
points of character, such as Jesus’ “moral 
and spiritual power,” his “sympathy, 
love, and insight,” are pointed out as the 
basic tools by which Jesus was able to 
deal effectively with men. 

The greater part of the book is used 
in discussing and explaining (according 
to the author’s interpretation) several 
of the miraculous cures reported in the 
Gospels. 

The approach is essentially traditional. 
Many interesting observations are made 
in the course of the discussion. One 


could not say that the treatment is par- 
ticularly original, although there are in- 
teresting passages. One or two observa- 
tions stand out which may indicate the 
general approach of the author. ‘The 
essential Christian idea is that in Jesus 
Christ is compacted the life and love 
of God that is able to save the bodies 
and souls of men.” “The root question 
in religion is, Do we desire to be dif- 
ferent from what we feel ourselves to be; 
and are we willing to be changed into 
something better by the touch of Jesus?” 


Arnoup L. Stmonson 


Tue Basic Tracuines or THE GREAT 
Purosopuers. By S. E. Frost. The 
New Home Library, New York. 69 
cents. 

This is an extremely ambitious work 
which doesn’t measure up to its ambi- 


‘tions. 


The subtitle has it, “A Summary of 
the Teachings of the Greatest Thinkers 
of All Ages on the Major Problems of 
Philosophy.” The book claims to be com- 
plete, -treating what every philosopher 
has said about these various subjects. 
However, there is not the slightest trace 
of the influence of Oriental thought to 
be found. A total of eighty-eight philoso- 
phers are considered, about half that 
uumber appearing in each chapter! 


v 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


This is a terrible book to read, but if 
one should ever want to look up what 
any particular philosopher (excluding the 
Orientals) said about any particular 
subject, he would be likely to find it 
here. The book costs 69 cents, and is 
probably worth it. ; 


Exurs E. Pierce 
e 


Tue Cuitp or Peace. By Edith H. Wil- 
lis and Edith Ellsworth. Walter H. 
Baker Company, Boston. 50 cents. 
Royalty $5.00. 


Combining parts for a reader, women’s 
chorus and optional tableaux, this narra- 
tive drama of the birth of Jesus embraces 
the Promise, the Annunciation, the Jour- 
ney and the Fulfillment. The tale is told 
with reverent restraint and is in keeping 
with historical knowledge. Music is 
sparingly used throughout, which may 
be a shortcoming or not according to the 
quality of the choir, but it is thoroughly 
good music “in the simple form and 
minor mood of the ancient Gaelic Noels.” 
The whole arrangement is flexible, pos- 
sible for a gala performance or a very 
simple presentation. Because it does not 
stress the miraculous, but is quite na- 
turalistic, and as well follows canons of 
good taste and proper usage, this is 
an ideal Christmas pageant for liberal 
churches. 

Harmon M. Greur 


DEFENSE WORKERS AND THE CHURCH 


The following is an editorial which 
appeared in the Evangel, a monthly pub- 
lished in Brunswick, Maine. It was 
written by Rev. Sheldon Christian, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
in Brunswick: 

When defense workers first began to 
swarm into defense communities, there 
was wild talk about the great oppor- 
tunities of the churches in those areas. 
With thousands of new families, there 
would be greatly increased attendances, 
it was thought, and hundreds of new 
children would be swelling the rolls of 
the Sunday schools. Experience in most 
of such communities has shown that such 
expectations have been unfounded, at 
least so far as Protestant churches are 
concerned. 

Paradoxically, it is only in homes in 
which there is at least a fair degree of 
family stability that the church has any 
chance. But the one thing common to 
the homes of most migratory defense 
workers is the loss of this family stability; 
and in many homes of established fami- 
lies, formerly solidly stabilized, the same 
loss has followed as one or both parents 
have taken their way to the great fac- 
tories. The result, therefore, has not been 
the influx into the churches that was 
hoped for. Instead, the majority of the 
migratory families have suspended church 
activity for the “duration,” while, at the 
same time, many of the most faithful 
and competent pillars of the local 
churches have been caught up in the 


defense work vortex, or in the draft. The 
church prays for a blessing on every man 
and woman engaged in these strenuous 
efforts. We would not have them do a 
single bit less, but more, if that is pos- 
sible for them; but we are deeply con- 
cerned for them in a spiritual way. 

“Tt is a strange thing,’ one church- 
man points out, “that some people are 
so constituted that when they most need 
the sustaining and comforting power of 
the Word and Sacrament, they tend to 
stay away from it. This peculiar atti- 
tude became apparent during the now 
almost forgotten days of the depression, 
when unemployment, poverty, and dis- 
couragement often seemed to keep peo- 
ple away from the church, instead of 
driving them toward it. The same 
phenomenon is evident today. Men and 
women who are weary and half sick from 
the arduous work and the upside-down 
hours imposed on them by the war feel 
that they ought to conserve their energy 
and stay home from church on Sunday.” 

We realize how difficult it is for such 
people, and under what terrific pressures _ 
they live. All of us, whether engaged in 
so-called defense work or not, are suffer- 
ing under the same strains of disorgan- 
ized civilian life and know the same 
spiritual travail. All the more reason, 
then, why we should say to all who have 
allowed themselves to drift away from 
the church: “Friend, if you have given 
up trying to get to church, reconsider. 

(Continued on page 287) 
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Views from the Hill 


HY can’t people join hands and 

heads and hearts, working together 
in the church for the coming of God’s 
kingdom among men? The impertinence 
of some few persons is both appalling 
and discouraging. If all of us would 
but work together in the spirit of good 
will, what glorious things could be ac- 
complished! 


We never cease to marvel in this of- 
fice at the readiness of these few to tell 
others what they should be doing. Kindly 
criticism is one thing, but when ecclesias- 
tical politicians try to achieve their ends 
under the guise of kindly criticism, the 
deed is a heinous one. 

Writing in the last issue of this jour- 
nal, under headline arbitrarily placed, is 
the accusation of one who holds that a 
Universalist minister is a “bargaining 
patriot.” “Why,” says he, “should a 
minister demand a salary equal to, or 
more than, what he gets at home before 
he will offer himself for the chaplaincy?” 
The unavoidable implication is that a 
minister has made this demand. If there 
is such a one in our ranks, we have yet 
to hear from him or of him. We refuse 
to believe that our brother ministers 
would ever be guilty of such bargaining. 


This same person writes us that “we 
have too many pacifists in our fellow- 
ship.” How does he know how many 
pacifists are in Universalist fellowship? 
Records reside at headquarters, through 
the means of registration set up by our 
national government. The facts are 
these: Of 78,833 Universalists, thirty- 
five are pacifists, three of whom are 
working as hospital attendants in institu- 
tions for the mentally ill. Let us possess 
ourselves with the facts before talking 
so glibly. 

Our correspondent goes further to 
state that it is high time for us to enlist 
as a chaplain, so that a good example 
might be set for others and thus, not in- 
cidentally, bring about a change in the 
general superintendency so that the 
growth of the church under new leader- 
ship may not be further retarded. It so 
happens that we served in World War 
I. Did he? We have one son in this 
war and another one coming up. Does 
he? We have offered our services in 
this war. Has he? We hope we would 
not be equally audacious were the tables 
turned. 

There is also the implication elsewhere 
that we have not been quite on the 
level in this matter of the chaplaincy. 
The implication is grossly unfair. Most 
Universalist ministers are mature men 
and women and are keenly aware of their 
duty to both church and country. Our 
church is not hierarchical in form. 
The general superintendent is not vested 
with authority to assign his fellow min- 
isters to their respective posts. 


Some- 


times he wishes his office were so vested, 
for he can think of situations in which 
it might help. Our ministers have been 
informed, both officially and unofficially, 
relative to the need for chaplains. In 
every case where interest and desire have 
been made known, we have endeavored to 
be of assistance. In eighteen cases we 
have filed our hearty recommendations 
with the Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains ‘in Washington. We have been 
asked for recommendations in twenty 
cases. In two cases, our recommenda- 
tions could not be made. We try to be 
honest. When we make recommendations, 
we mean what we say. Let our chaplains 
themselves describe their attitude to- 
wards co-operation from their denomina- 
tional headquarters. The official data is 
as follows: 

Ordained men going directly into the 
services of their country from positions 
as settled pastors of Universalist 
churches are: 1st Lt. W. C. Abbe; Ist 
Lt. R. P. Boyd; 1st Lt. O. W. Eames; 
Ist Lt. W. G. Fiske; Capt. P. R. Giles; 
Ist Lt. L. C. Prater; Capt. P. L. Thayer; 
Major W. D. Veazie; Capt. R. H. Glea- 
son; Lt. B. F. Gibbons; Lt. E. T. Marble; 
Lt. H. E. Mayo; Lt. Harvey Swanson; 
Lt. G. H. Wood; and Lt. F. M. Homerig- 
house. Lt. Col. C. L. Miller is our only 
career man. H. I. Merrill serves with 
the Canadian forces. Applications for 
commission from T. J. Menadue and A. 
L. Booth are now before the Commis- 
sion. G. D. Frazier volunteered and was 
rejected because of inability to pass 
physical requirements. G. C. Reardon, 
B. F. Clark and G. R. Longbrake, all 
of whom were in service, have been 
honorably discharged. Men in service 
who hold dual fellowship with us are: 
Major F. B. Crandall; Lt. A. R. Graham; 
Lt. Kenneth Murphy; Lt. E. J. Unruh; 
Lt. R. O. Withington; and Lt. L. W. 
Abbott. 

Thirteen of these men count towards 
our quota of eighteen. Eighteen will 
have gone from the ministry of our 
churches. Adding to this list the name 
of Colonel Miller, the figure is nine- 
teen. The Commission in Washington, 
through the Chief of Chaplains, notifies 
us that we are being asked for one a 
month. We have more than measured 
up to that average. Why all the fuss? 
Others than ourselves have a fair degree 
of knowledge as to what is expected of 
us. We don’t have to have it drummed 
into our heads from swivel chairs on the 
side-lines. 


The Service Flag 


In November our list of Men-in- 
Service totaled 1,780 names. In Janu- 
ary, the figure mounted to 2,200. By 
March 20, it stood at 2,950. Now it is 
3,315. There are 16 Gold Stars on the 
Service Flag. 


Directory 


The most important of all church 
statistics (so far as statistics themselves 
are concerned) are those indicating con- 
stituency. Our 1942-43 constituency, 
with some reports still out, stands at 


78,833. Since 1938 there has been a 
gain of 13,515. 
OS Oepenseece nee ons dwar cers 81,972 
VOSS rere ye ee SIS occ 65,318 
POAS Re oder ee epee cee 78,833 


Not for one moment do we believe 
that figures for church constituencies 
are anything more than approximate. 
But we do know that Universalist figures 
are as accurate as any figures; and we 
know, likewise, that our own figures 
now are as accurate as they ever have 
been. This being true, the trend may 
be significant. Why shouldn’t there be 
rejoicing? The figures are those of the 
secretary's office, not ours. Apparently 
there are those who would like to see 
their church decline, if it only meant 
to indicate the failure of persons they 


dislike. 
The Universalist Appeal 


Contributions of churches and in- 
dividuals now total $8,348.86. Fifty-six 
churches have already distributed the 
new educational pamphlet to each home 
in the parish. 


RenGs 


PUNCTILIOUS 


An hour-old captain, suddenly swept 
into the Army by long-distance because 
of a peculiar technical talent for which 
there was immediate need, swept into 
Brooks Brothers for a uniform and swept 
out again and into a taxicab. He re- 
ceived his first salute from an elderly 
staff sergeant in the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, which he was sweeping through to 
take a train for a Southern military 
post. He has related the circumstances 
to us by mail. The staff sergeant, he 
says, popped up so suddenly with his 
salute that it confused him. The cap- 
tain was fully aware that military eti- 
quette called for him to return the 
salute. He had never been told pre- 
cisely how to salute, however, and in 
this agonizing crisis some hidden reflex 
deep in his consciousness caused him to 
raise his right hand smartly to his cap 
but also caused him to fold his thumb 
and little finger under, leaving three 
fingers outstretched. The captain real- 
ized too late that what he had given the 
sergeant was the official Boy Scout 
salute, smack out of his adolescence. His 
morale, he tells us, was low all ‘the 
way to Richmond.—The New Yorker. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


MRS. BROOKS 
CONVENTION SPEAKER 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, national president 
of Universalist women, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker on the women’s program at 
the annual sessions of the Massachusetts 
State Convention, to be held in the First 
Universalist Church of Salem on Wednes- 
day, May 12. Her topic will be, “Not- 
withstanding the Journey.” 


THREE GENEROUS GIFTS 


The first gift of two thousand dol- 
lars was a bequest under the will of 
the late Alice J. Knowles of Auburn, 
Mass. The gift, undesignated, was made 
to the “Proprietors of the Clara Barton 
Camp,” so it was, without question, the 
intent of the donor that the money be 
applied to the work for diabetic girls. It 
is understood that Mrs. Knowles was a 
patient of Dr. Joslin and so may- have 
become acquainted with the work done 
at the Birthplace through the medical 
literature or perhaps personally through 
Dr. Joslin and his associates at the 
George F. Baker Clinic of the New 
England Deaconess Hospital in Boston. 
It is an encouraging proof of the worth- 
whileness of the service rendered to dia- 
betic girls at North Oxford that so 
generous a gift should come unsolicited. 

The second gift of five hundred dollars, 
an anonymous one, was also from a 
patient of Dr. Joslin. This is a designated 
gift, the money being for the express 
purpose of erecting an additional cabin 
for camp use. This new cabin will en- 
able at least four more children to enjoy 
the benefits of a medical check-up, com- 
bined with a real camp experience during 
the coming season. 

The third gift of one hundred fifty 
dollars was from the closed Universalist 
church in Ludlow, Vt. This gift is to be 
applied against the purchase of cots and 
mattresses for the new cabin made 
possible by the anonymous gift just 
mentioned. 


“BATTLE STATIONS FOR ALL” 


This is the title of a most interesting 
and vital publication from the Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C., 
which church executives have been asked 
to bring to the attention of their con- 
stituencies. 


Battle Stations for All is a story of 
the fight to control living costs, which is 
the business of every citizen. In the 
preface to the book, President Roosevelt 
is quoted as having described this fight 
as the “one front and one battle where 
everyone in. the United States—every 
man, woman, and child—is in action, and 


will be privileged to remain in action 
throughout this war.” The book tells the 
story of an important angle of national 
defense, making realistic the individual’s 
responsibility in the war effort on the 
home front. 

To show the adaptability of this text 
for a real study, the outline of the first 
section is here given: 

1. Home Fronts at War. Rising 
costs. Fighting against inflation. Mini- 
mum needs only. Three great objectives. 
The President’s program. Where we 
stand. Strategy for the future. Guaran- 
teeing basic essentials. Maximum sacri- 
fice. It is your fight. 


Accompanying this section, in a 
separate leaflet of discussion and ques- 
tions, will be found four significant 
questions for further consideration, and 
a suggested speech topic outline. 

Among other topics included in the 
fourteen chapters are: Why Prices Go 
Up; Taxes; Price Control; Rents; Stabil- 
izing Wages; Parity for Farmers. 

Social Action chairmen, in search of 
material for a vital study program could 
not do better than investigate this 
material. Make your request for the 
literature direct to the Division of Public 
Inquiries, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


FROM THE OFFICE OF CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 


A letter from Maynard L. Cassady, 
National Organizations Section of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D. C., contains four paragraphs which 
suggest ways in which church groups 
can co-operate in this vital program. The 
information is too important and too 
challenging merely to be filed in our 
executive office. It is upon such plans 
that the church must not fail to build. 

We quote from Mr. Cassady’s letter: 


“You may be interested in the activi- 
ties of other religious groups in helping 
the American people understand the 
threat of inflation. Some have prepared 
articles for their periodicals, distributed 
government publications, arranged dis- 
cussion topics for youth and adult groups, 
printed leaflets for their schools, or set 
up a lecture series on consumers’ prob- 
lems. The current emphasis on family 
difficulties in wartime, centering in 
National Family Week, May 2-9, offers 
an opportunity to point out to families 
how important it is to reduce their 
expenditures, conserve everything of 
value, eliminate hoarding and _ black 
markets, invest in War Bonds and limit 
their installment buying. Through free 
inquiry, study, open debate and public 
discussion, churches and synagogues are 


seeking to inform their membership and 
provide them with a discipline to meet 
the requirements of wartime sacrifice 
and self-denial. 

“Constructive tasks to safeguard living 
standards are also being undertaken by 
religious groups. Such projects include 
assisting in school-lunch programs, youth 
groups working on conservation, salvage 
and savings in their homes, exchange 
centers to meet shortages of household 
equipment and furnishings, clothing, and 
farm and garden tools. Some churches 
have started building funds for use after 
the war. By slight adaptation, churches 
have brought many of their existing pro- 
grams of education and action to bear 
upon the current fight against inflation. 

“In the public statement issued some 
months ago, an important religious body 
declared: ‘A free people. acting in volun- 
tary co-operation, can carry through a 
great national effort even more effectively 
than a totalitarian state can do through 
coercion. We have now the opportunity 
to justify this confidence in our demo- 
cratic way of life. If your group can 
participate now in the national effort to 
avoid inflation, you may aid also the 
larger purpose of proving that democracy 
can act. 

“In most communities, Defense Coun- 
cils, through their War Information and 
Consumer Committees, offer the medium 
through which congregations can secure 
information and work together with 
other groups. These agencies are there 
to assist you in this program. The office 
of Civilian Defense can provide you with 
printed materials on this subject, useful 
for discussion and study. We would 
welcome suggestions from you on addi- 
tional ways in which you believe your 
existing programs are contributing to 
this struggle against inflation.” 


If you are not aware of the service 
which the Office of Civilian Defense is 
offering to the people of this country 
through its printing service, ask to be put 
on the mailing list for material on those 
subjects which particularly concern you. 
The release for National Family Week 
was especially good. Even if this re- 
minder comes too late for the material 
to be timely, it will still be valuable 
program material for other occasions. 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


“We have organized an Association of 
Universalist Women in our church here 
in Louisville, Miss., and should like in- 
formation about the organization and 
what we must do to affiliate with the 
National Association of Universalist 
Women.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHURCH SCHOOLS AND PARENTS 


As church-school workers we have 
many times wished in vain that our 
children’s parents could be inspired to 
show some signs of interest and co- 
operation, and have never stopped to 
consider what the church schools could 
do to foster that spirit in the parents. 
Or perhaps, as parents, we have been 
puzzled as to what went on in the church 
school, but have never realized that our 
questions would be welcome. 

Obviously what both sides need is an 
opportunity for conference and study 
toward the working out of mutual prob- 
lems. A few suggestions for realizing this 
are included here. There is nothing new 
about any of them, but if your church 
school is not employing at least two or 
three of them, then as church-school 
workers or as parents you should ask the 
reason why. 

Of very first importance is the employ- 
ment of such material as is provided by 
the G.S.S.A. Through bulletins, pam- 
phlets, bibliographies, field workers and 
the Parents’ Kit, a steady stream of up- 
to-date and usable guidance on work with 
parents is being made available. Are 
your superintendents passing it along to 
workers and parents? 

If only one means of working with 
parents were possible, I would choose the 
parent-teacher supper and conference, to 
take place two or three times a year. By 
employing bulletin boards, exhibit tables, 
department conference periods, general 
question-and-answer periods, book re- 
views, and, sparingly, special speakers, a 
wide range of contacts is possible. A 
hospitality committee can make sure 
that parents and teachers actually meet. 
By all means try this—and concentrate 
on participation by both parents. 

Parents and workers both deserve the 
best possible in published materials. 
Much of this may be on hand in your 
church school, but may be in need of 
assembling, cataloguing, and preparation 
for general distribution. A comparatively 
small expenditure of from five to ten 
dollars will provide your church school 
with a very respectable beginning in the 
way of a parents’ library; or perhaps 
various organizations in the church 
would purchase a book a year for you. 
In any case the Parents’ Kit, available 
for postage from the G.S.S.A., will give 
valuable help in making your choice. 
And when you have your library, pub- 
licize it—put the books and pamphlets 
out, ask for reviews on them, provoke 
discussion, and realize that by discussion, 
expecting the intelligent interest of 
parents and teachers, you are doing much 
to promote it. 

Parents’ classes, where they can supply 
a felt need, are extremely desirable as a 
means toward parent-teacher co-opera- 


“The family, too, as the heart of all that is best in a community, must be more 
closely integrated into the life and program of the church.” 


tion. Remember to keep the groups 
small, impersonal, and yet alert to per- 
sonal problems. For a beginning, the 
preschool parents provide the best 
material. The nursery-roll superintendent 
should be encouraged to work in this 
direction by being supplied with some of 
the excellent material that the G.S.S.A. 
has at hand. 

Probably the simplest method of 
reaching all parents is the mailing out of 
bulletins whenever anything of special 
interest needs explanation or publicity. 
These might include the approach of the 
church school to special times of the 
year—to Christmas, Lent, Easter, the 
Festival of the Home. By all means 
there should be in the hands of the 
parents a critical summary of the church- 
school curriculum, together with a list of 
teachers and departments. Understand- 
ing and helpful parents are those who are 
informed. 

So much for the mechanics of building 
understanding between the church school 
and the parents of its pupils. Pervading 
any attempt to put them to work must 
be the realization that the means of seek- 
ing to work together are of less impor- 
tance than the spirit in which they are 
undertaken. 

ExvizaserH MacLean Marsie 

From the Granite Stater, publication 

of the New Hampshire Universalist 

Convention 


SPRING FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
AND OFFERING 

This program and offering which 
always follow Easter are of necessity 
later than usual this year. Yet there is 


something altogether appropriate in one 
of the dates coinciding with Good Will 
Sunday, which is May 16. On that day 
the program will be introduced and it 
will carry through the following Sunday, 
the 23rd. This year’s offering will be 
devoted to the work which the American 
Friends Service Committee is doing 
among English children who have been 
forced to leave their homes for the 
“duration.” 


FAMILY WEEK, MAY 2-9 


How is your church planning to cele- 
brate this? Reports of its observance, 
and especially of what was done in 
connection with the Festival of the 
Home, will be welcome. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TABLE 
CONVERSATION 


1. Well, what has each one of us most 
enjoyed about his work today? 

2. What has been the hardest thing 
about the work of each? 


3. Do we get more fun out of the easy 
things or the hard things? 

4. What’s the best way to tackle a hard 
job or one that’s disagreeable? 

5. Are idle people or workers the 
happier? 

6. If God loves us, why does he put us 
in a world where there is so much work 
to do? 

7%. Could we make our jobs around the 
house more fun? How? What about 
jobs we don’t like to do?—From Family 
Loyalties (Family Circle Programs) pub- 
lished by the International Council. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Newton Fritchley of Calcutta, India, 
a student in the School of Theology, 
Boston University, who will be ordained 
in a few weeks, addressed the Boston 
Universalist Club, April 12, on “India.” 


The attendance was good and the 
interest keen. The meeting was held 
at the Women’s Republican Club, 46 
Beacon Street, and the president, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, presided. Dr. 
Henry H. Meyer, long dean of the School 
of Religion and Social Work, Boston 
University, now at Endicott College, in- 
troduced the speaker. Dean Meyer, who 
is a popular member of the Club, 
received a warm welcome. 


Mr. Fritchley showed how important 
India was to the allied nations at the 
present juncture from a military stand- 
point. In the hands of the Japanese 
India would destroy allied water trans- 
port. Russia is supplied with many 
things from India. Indian manpower is 
important to the allied armies. The 
largest iron and steel plant in the world 
is in India, and India leads the world in 
the production of sugar. The soil of India 
could support a population six times as 
large as the population now there. 


The speaker then discussed the posi- 
tion of Gandhi. He said, “Many people 
think that Gandhi is India, that when 


FUNERAL OF MRS. 
JOHN C. CUMMINS 


We are indebted to the Daily News of 
Sidney, Ohio, for details of the illness 
and death of Mrs. John C. Cummins, 
mother of the general superintendent, 
and for an account of her funeral, held 
on Sunday, March 28: 

“Mrs. J. C. Cummins died unex- 
pectedly while she slept this morning 
[March 25] in the family home, 225 
West South Street, and the announce- 
ment of her passing came as a shock to 
her family and friends. She had been 
in her usual health until during the 
afternoon yesterday, when she was 
stricken with what was pronounced as 
the flu. She rested fairly comfortably 
during the night and talked with her 
family when she awakened this morn- 
ing. When they returned to her room 
a short time later they found that she 
had passed away. Death claimed her 
shortly before eight o’clock. 

“Mrs. Cummins was a resident of 
Sidney throughout her life. She was a 
member of an early and prominent 
family of this city, and is the last of 
her family, sons and daughter of Oliver 
J. and Sarah Harrison Taylor. Her 
maiden name was Jennie A. Taylor. 


he speaks, India speaks, when he moves, 
four hundred million people move. This 
is not true. Gandhi got his reputation of 
being the voice of India by having a 
weekly newspaper and by repeated fasts. 
When one asks whether Gandhi is an 
enemy to or friend of the United Na: 
tions, one has to answer, Neither. Gandhi 
does not know the international situa- 
tion. He is willing to welcome the 
Japanese and to disarm them if he can 
by nonviolence. 

“India is not a united continent. 
Besides Mohammedans and Hindus, 
there are all the subdivisions of both. 
There are the Parsees and other sects. 
There are the independent states. The 
reason for lack of unity is illiteracy. 
Ninety per cent of the people live in 
villages without newspaper or radio.” 

Many questions were asked and an- 
swered. “Mother India,” the speaker said, 
“was not trustworthy. What Does 
Gandhi Want is a better book.” 

When the speaker said that after the 
war America would have to _ bring 
pressure on Britain in behalf of India, 
Mr. Needham remarked that Britain had 
better bring pressure on us about Porto 
Rico, and that, anyway, pressure by out- 
siders made bad feeling and often worked 
in the opposite direction from that 
intended. 


“Her husband, who is president of the 
First National Exchange Bank, mourns 
her passing with their only daughter, 
Miss Harriett Cummins, member of the 
faculty of Central School building, and 
two sons, Taylor Cummins, attorney of 
this city, and Dr. Robert Cummins, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist. 
Church of America. 

“In her close family circle are also 
five grandchildren: Jane and Peter Cum- 
mins, daughter and son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor Cummins, Bon Air; and Robert, 
Jr., John and David Cummins, sons of 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins of Bos- 
ton Mass. : 

“She attended the Sidney schools and 
her marriage with John Carey Cummins 
was solemnized in this city more than 
sixty years ago. The last fifty years of 
their companionable life together were 
spent in the present Cummins family 
home at 225 West South Street. 

“Throughout her life she was a mem- 
ber of First Presbyterian Church, and 
during her earlier years was active in 
the work of the church and in the dif- 
ferent church organizations. 

“She was devoted to her family and 
her home and always centered her in- 
terest in her home. 


“Mrs. Cummins’ health had _ been 
frail for a number of years, but until 
she became unexpectedly ill Wednesday 
afternoon, she had been fairly well. 

“Funeral services were conducted on 
Sunday afternoon from the family home. 
Rev. W. Wood Duff of First Presby- 
terian Church officiated. 

“Interment was in Graceland Cem- 
etery, and the pall bearers were Mrs. 
Cummins’ two sons, Taylor and Robert, 
and James Lyons of Evanston, IIl., 
C. M. Fogt, C. D. Beck and George 
Gagoudy.” 


A GOLDEN WEDDING 
CELEBRATION 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose cele- 
brated their fiftieth wedding anniversary 
on Sunday, April 4. They were married 
in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1893, the scene 
of Dr. Rose’s first pastorate and the 
summer residence of his bride, Miss Ida 
Louise Jones. They have three children 
living—Mrs. Edith L. Wilson, Jr., of 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; Cpl. Henry Brooks 
Rose, 84th Armored Medical Battalion, 
Fort Chafee, Ark.; and David Kenneth 
Rose. of Port Washington, N. Y., execu- 
tive vice-president of the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America. They also 
have nine grandchildren. Two of the 
grandsons are in the Army and two are 
preparing to enter. A brother, Rev. W. 
W. Rose, D.D., is the Universalist minis- 
ter in Lynn. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rose were given a golden 
wedding luncheon at the Cosmopolitan 
Club, New York, on Sunday, April 4. 

The Church of the Divine Paternity 
of New York and the Church of the 
Redeemer of Newark, N. J., sent their 
greetings, accompanied by fifty roses. 
Greetings were also received from the 
First Universalist Church of Haverhill, 
Mass. Friends in the Elm Street Uni- 
versalist Church of Auburn, Maine, Dr. 
Rose’s second church, and the Univer- 
salist church of Portsmouth, N. H., ten- 
dered their felicitations. 

Dr. Rose preached in the morning in 
the Church of the Divine Paternity on 
“The Gospel of the United States.” 
Many relatives and friends attended 
the service. 


RUSSELL LOCKWOOD 
RECEIVES CALL 


Russell W. Lockwood, who graduated 
from St. Lawrence University in 1941, 
and who will graduate from the theo- 
logical school of that university in May, 
has received a unanimous call to the 
churches of Brooklyn and Kingsley, Pa. 
Mr. Lockwood has been preaching in the 
Universalist church at Henderson, N. Y., 
for the past year. He will begin his new 
pastorate on Sunday, May 23. 


_ Fs 
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THE ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
OF UNITARIANS 


The American Unitarian Association 
and practically all allied organizations 
are holding annual meetings much as 
usual in spite of the war. The dates are 
May 25 through May 27. The place, 
Boston. There will be no closing banquet, 
but a mass meeting at the Arlington 
Street Church, Thursday night, May 27, 
with an address on “The Faith Behind 
Freedom.” Tuesday night, in the First 
Church of Boston, Marlboro Street, there 
will be a service of commemoration and 
consecration in honor of the Unitarians 
who have given their lives in the present 
war and for rededication to utmost effort 
for victory and a righteous peace. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Nominating Committee of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
announces that the names of the fol- 
lowing candidates will be submitted at 
the annual session of the convention on 
Thursday, May 13, at Salem: President, 
George A. Upton; vice-president, Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst; secretary, Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D.D.; treasurer, A. Ing- 
ham Bicknell; trustees for three years, 
Chester A. Dunlap and Donald Bennink; 
trustee for unexpired term of one year, 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton; Committee 
of Fellowship for term of three years: 
Robert A. Dickson and Rev. LeRoy A. 
Congdon; trustees to the Universalist 
Publishing House for three years: Charles 
R. Duhig, Victor A. Friend, Lester W. 
Nerney and Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D.D.; trustee to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House for unexpired term of one 
year: A. George Gilman; preacher of the 
occasional sermon for 1944: Rev. Frederic 
A. Mooney. 

Place of meeting for 1944: Fitchburg. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The institute calendar for the forty- 
third season of Universalist summer 
meetings at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine, commences with the Youth In- 
stitute, July 3-10. Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk of Bridgeport, Conn., will be 
dean for the second year. Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., will 
again be dean of the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute, July 10-17. Dean of the 
Churchmanship Institute, July 17-24, 
will be Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Gloucester, 
Mass., chairman of the Adult Education 
Committee. Dr. Stanley Manning of 
West Hartford, Conn., chairman of the 
Commission on International Relations, 
will be dean of the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, July 24-31. The sea- 
son will officially close Monday, August 
2nd. 

Ever since 1932 the Ferry Beach 
property has been operated the entire 
_ summer up to Labor Day. Under normal 
- circumstances it is uneconomic to make 
use of such a place for just a few weeks. 
_ This year, however, the Board has con- 


sidered it prudent to open only for the 


' well-established programs. Every effort 


will be made to keep the operating cost 
at a minimum. 

Fortunately, Ferry Beach can be 
easily reached by public vehicle. 
three and one-half miles from Old Or- 
chard Beach, which is served by the 
Boston and Maine Railroad and bus 
lines. From there the F.B.P.A. station 
wagon operates. 


BROTHERHOOD SUNDAY 
AT STAMFORD 


The union Brotherhood Service was 
held in the Universalist church at Stam- 
ford, Conn., February 28. A uniformed 
body of delegates of the Red Cross at- 
tended. Rabbi David Pearlman delivered 
the sermon. 

The church year closed with the va- 
rious bodies reporting increased activities 
and the treasurer reporting no deficit. 
The walls of the auditorium were 
painted by members of the congrega- 
tion. 

Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, pastor, 
served as executive secretary in the re- 
cent Red Cross Campaign. This en- 
tailed seven months of work. 

The morning services in March were 
broadcast over the local radio station. 


ALUMNI MEET AT TUFTS 


“Juvenile Delinquency” was the sub- 
ject of the main address at the meet- 
ing of the alumni of the School of 
Religion of Tufts College, which was 
held in Crane Chapel on April 12. The 
speaker was Rev. Howard Kellett, a 
former student of the School and now 
chaplain of the State Prison at Charles- 
town. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner explained 
the new trimester system under which 
Tufts College will operate beginning 
July 1, 1943. The School, as a depart- 
ment of the college, will follow the new 
schedule and will therefore be in ses- 
sion practically all year, with a brief 
vacation at the end of each trimester. 
Since each trimester is equal in length 
to a semester, the system accelerates the 
work in all departments. 

Rev. Wilburn B. Miller presided at the 
business session. 

Dean and Mrs. Skinner entertained 
the faculty and alumni at luncheon in 
the college refectory. Members of 
the faculty present were Dean-Emeritus 
Lee S. McCollester, Prof. Alfred S. Cole, 
Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, and Dr. William 
F. Wyatt. Alumni visitors included 
Douglas Brayton, Edward Cahill, Charles 
Emmons, Roger Etz, William Gardner, 
Richard Gibbs, George Leighton, William 
Lewis, Donald Lothrop, George Marshall, 
Mason McGinness, Fred Miller, Wilburn 
Miller, Frederic Mooney, John Park- 
hurst, Robert Rice, William Rice, 
William Rose, George Riley, Clarence 


Robbins, Clinton L. Scott, Howard 
Smith, Andrew Torsleff and Arthur 
Webster. 


ees 


CONNECTICUT ANNUAL 
STATEWIDE EXCHANGE 

By recommendation of the one hun- 
dred tenth convention, Universalist min- 
isters in Connecticut will observe 
Exchange Sunday, May 23, as follows: 
Rev. Robert H. Barber of New Haven 
will preach in Danbury; Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., of Norwich in Stamford; Rev. 
Albert Harkins of Stafford in New 
Haven; Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D., of Danbury in Norwich; Rev. 
Frank S. Gredler of New London in 
Bridgeport; Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of 
Stamford in Hartford; Rev. Stanley 
Manning, D.D., of Hartford in Meriden; 
Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk of Bridgeport 
in New London; Rev. Isaac Smith of 
Meriden in Stafford. 

The object of this annual exchange is 
to give every church the opportunity of 
hearing the other ministers in the state. 


WASHINGTON WOMEN 
ELECT OFFICERS 

The Women’s Association of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church 
elected the following officers at a meet- 
ing held April 13. President, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Erdman; vice-president, Mrs. W. 
Burton Pack; treasurer, Mrs. Martin 
Janssen; recording secretary, Mrs. Cart- 
right; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Edith Claflin; directors, Mrs. Claflin, 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., and Miss 
Alice C. Atwood. 


ENSIGN HILL OF SALEM 
PRAISED FOR INVENTION 

Ensign Richard D. Hill, son of Judge 
and Mrs. Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mass., 
has been publicly commended by his 
admiral for devising a new type of fuse 
which increases the effectiveness of aerial 
bombs. The fuse has been accepted by 
the Navy and now is in general use. 

The special order commending the 
Salem ensign cited his ingenuity and 
resourcefulness and stated the order 
would be made part of his fitness record. 
—The Boston Traveler. 


PIANO NEEDED 

On the historic old circuit in Missis- 
sippi, Rev. and Mrs. James M. Rasnake 
are carrying on the work. Mrs. Rasnake, 
a musician, is in need of a piano. Pos- 
session of one, as she puts it, “will work 
wonders for our young people.” If any 
Universalist or any Universalist church 
knows the answer to Mrs. Rasnake’s 
problem, Mrs. Rasnake may be ad- 
dressed at Route No. 5, Louisville, Miss. 


INTERNATIONAL COSMOTHEIST 
SOCIETY 

The annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Cosmotheist Society will be held 
on May 26 in Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston. Rev. George L. Thompson will 
preside. The meeting will open at 1:30 
p. m. with business, reports, and the 
election of officers. At 2 p. m., Rev. 
Frank S. Gredler of New London, Conn., 
will speak on “The Religion of John 
Burroughs.” The public is invited. 
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MRS. WALKER’S NEW POSITION 


Harriet Yates Walker, for ten years 
field worker for the General Sunday 
School Association and for the Univer- 
salist Church of America, has been ap- 
pointed director of week-day and Chris- 
tian education for the Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie County, 
New York. She began work April 15. 

Mrs. Walker is the wife of Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker, now curate of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd (Episcopal) , 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WORK IN THE 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 

Working on a plan to adjust church 
methods to the peculiar needs of a scat- 
tered community at a time when trans- 
portation is difficult, the United Liberal 
Church in the San Fernando Valley of 
California has roving services. Meetings 
are held in North Hollywood, Van Nuys, 
and Burbank. Results are very satisfac- 
tory. Audiences are not restricted to 
members of the community at which the 
meeting is being held. Distant members 
come by “share-the-ride,” and a different 
group is each week within walking dis- 
tance. The first congregation consisted 
of fourteen people, the second of eight- 
een, and the third of nineteen. Two or 
three young people are working on plans 
for an organization. 


DENVER CHURCH REPORTS 


The annual meeting of the Denver, 
Colo., church was held in the church 
vestry on Tuesday evening, March 30, 
and was preceded by supper. 

Officers elected were: Moderator, 
C. Burton Folsom, Sr.; clerk, Fred H. 
Thompson; treasurer, A. L. Proske; trus- 
tees, Mrs. A. W. Musselman and Paul 
Scheidegger. The minister, Rev. Conard 
B. Rheiner, was recalled by unanimous 
vote. 

The Sunday school reported its most 
successful carnival and bazaar, which 
yielded nearly ten dollars .more than 
last year. Entertainment was provided 
by members of the minister’s Magic 
Club, and by Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
daughter of the clerk, who played the 
Hawaiian steel guitar. The Parent- 
Teacher-Pupil Supper, at which the gen- 
eral field worker, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
spoke, was the high light of the Sunday- 
school social program for the year. Other 
events included a roller-skating party 
and a picnic. 

The Ladies’ Guild reported successful 
monthly luncheon meetings. Programs 
covered international affairs, denomina- 
tional projects, and book reviews. To 
raise the money necessary for the vari- 
ous projects in which it is interested, 
the Guild has sold extracts, sponsored 
a card party and prepared a dinner for 
the Colorado Congregational Conference. 
A special collection was made at the 
Dedication Service to send to the Na- 
tional A.U.W. 

The Fireside Club has held monthly 


dinners with social programs. These 


have not been as well attended this 
year, due in part to gasoline rationing. 
The preparation of the suppers has also 
presented difficulty, due to the number 
of women in the church who are doing 
war work and to the food rationing. The 
profit from the dinners enabled the club 
to pay a small pledge to the church. 

The Eight O’clock Forum reported a 
very successful year. Now sponsored 
jointly by the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches and Temple Emanuel Syna- 
gogue, monthly sessions have been held 
on controversial issues, which included 
the race question, postwar international 
problems, ete. Three hundred twenty- 
five persons attended the last session of 
the Forum held at Temple Emanuel. 

The Y.P.C.U. has carried on a modi- 
fied program despite the gaps in its 
ranks occasioned by war conditions. The 
Union was responsible for the entire 
service on Youth Sunday. 

The Young Adult Discussion Club has 
spent all its semimonthly meetings in 
discussion of “The Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace.” Members reviewed 
books on the subject and presented orig- 
inal material. The group attended two 
public lectures en masse. It has helped 
to organize the Religious Committee to 
Study Peace, the object of which is the 
formation of a discussion group on post- 
war problems in every church of every 
faith in the city. A member of the 
Young Adult Discussion Club is secre- 
tary of the larger group, and the minis- 
ter is a member of the steering commit- 
tee. 

Group casualties during the year were 
the Story Hour Group for children and 
the Spanish Class for adults. Both 
closed during the past summer for lack 
of leadership. 

The minister’s report showed that he 
had made two hundred eighty-six parish 
calls, conducted five funerals, nine wed- 
dings and eleven christenings, received 
eight new members into the church, and 
had spoken twenty-eight times to com- 
munity groups. 

The financial situation is not good. 
There is a deficit of several hundred 
dollars. 


AT ORANGE, MASS. 


At the Universalist church in Orange, 
Mass., Dedication Day was observed by 
the women of the church at a service on 
the evening of Ash Wednesday. 

There was a good attendance at the 
World Day of Prayer service for all 
Protestant women of the town, which 
was held, March 12, in this church. 

The minister, Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins, and five members of the Mission 
Circle attended the public meeting of 
the A.U.W. in Worcester, March 27. 

At the morning service on Sunday, 
April 4, the church’s roll of honor was 
dedicated. The roll, which was designed 
by two men of the parish, bore over 
sixty names, including those of two 
women serving with the W.A.A.C. 
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FROM THE CHURCH OF THE 
MEDIATOR IN PROVIDENCE 


Six churches in Providence, R. L., 
including the Church of the Mediator, 
this year held union Lenten services, and 
despite the difficulties of transportation 
and dimout regulations more people at- 
tended these services than ever before. 

The annual Ash Wednesday confer- 
ence of the Southern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Universalist churches was 
held in the Church of the Mediator. 
Dr. Robert Cummins spoke at the eve- 
ning service. 

A Mr. and Mrs. Club of young 
married couples has been organized in 
the church. 

The Y.P.C.U. attended a Greater 
Providence Youth Rally, at which Chap- 
lain Robert E. Alspaugh of the 13th 
Army Corps spoke on “The Soldier’s 
Religion.” Miss Lucy Amende of the 
Mediator union was elected secretary of 
the new Interdenominational Youth 
Department which has been organized in 
the Rhode Island Council of Churches. 

Returns from the United Universalist 
Fund Campaign have carried this church 
over its goal, and returns continue to 
come in. 

The A.U.W. has been meeting each 
week for Red Cross work, in addition to 
holding its monthly meetings. 


SOMERVILLE FIRST 
CHURCH VERY ACTIVE 


The First Universalist Church of 
Somerville, Mass., has had a busy sea- 
son. The women have been active in 
Red Cross work. One of the Institute 
Teams gave a program, and this was 
preceded by an old-fashioned baked-bean 
supper. The all-day meetings have been 
very successful, and many fine speakers 
have been heard. New members have 
been added to the choir, and Dr. Sher- 
man several times has entertained on 
his violin. 

The Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies presented a musical program in 
the Parish House, each church repre- 
sented contributing one number. The or- 
ganist of First Church, Mark Dickey, 
gave a piano number. 

A Lenten program of music was given 
in the church auditorium on Friday eve- 
ning, April 16, by the combined choirs 
of the North Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, and this church. The pas- 
tors assisted, William Province directed 
the choirs, and Mark Dickey was at 
the organ. 

Three union services were held by the 
Unitarian church and the College Avenue. 
Universalist and First Universalist 
Churches. Rev. Dana Klotzle preached 
on April 4 at the First Church, Mr. 
Burkhart on April 11 at the College 
Avenue Church, and Dr. George E. 
Leighton, pastor of First Church, on 
April 18 at the Unitarian church. 

Dr. Leighton has been elected to finish 
the unexpired term of Rev. Austin Crowe 
as president of the Somerville Minis- 
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ters’ Alliance, Mr. Crowe having moved 
to Beverly. Dr. and Mrs. Leighton en- 
tertained the ministers at the April 
ministers’ meeting. 


SURPRISE SUNDAY 
AT FRAMINGHAM 


At the Framingham, Mass., church on 
Sunday, March 28, about eighty people, 
more than twice the size of the usual 
congregation, responded to invitations 
sent out by the Y.P.C.U. to a “Surprise 
Sunday” for Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D.D., acting pastor. A surprise to both 


congregation and minister was the pres-. 


entation of a Service Honor Roll to 
the church by the Union. In presenting 
the gift, Miss Edna Gray, president, read 
a verse written by Miss Virginia Dunlap 
which expressed appreciation of the 
pastor and the church people. 

Corey Werner, a past president of the 
Y.P.C.U., home on leave from the Navy, 
was an usher. Greetings were read from 
Irving Morse who is in the Navy. Other 
names on the Honor Roll are those of 
Charles N. Parkhurst, Jr., and Robert C. 
Avery, in the Army, and Albert F. Wer- 
ner, George W. Morse, and Stanley M. 
Kittredge, in the Navy. 


DEFENSE WORKERS 
(Continued from page 280) 


Worship at church is not just another 
chore to be done, it is a period of refresh- 
ment. It is a time to sit beside the 
still waters of the spirit and wash away 
all the grime and sweat of the work- 
week. It is a time to seek new vision 
and to gather a new sense of life-pur- 
pose. It is a time to come away clean 
and refreshed, and ready for another 
week of vital work for God and country. 
Do think of it in this way, friend. Come!” 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., retired 
state superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Massachusetts, preached at 
the Lenten service in our church in Cam- 
bridge on April 15, conducted the Holy 
Thursday communion service at the 
church in East Boston on April 22, and 
conducted the morning worship service 
and celebration of communion in the 
church at Rockport on Sunday, April 18. 


Col. Clifford L. Miller, veteran chap- 
lain, U.S. Army, has been appointed post 
chaplain at Fitzsimons General Hospi- 
tal, Denver, Colo. Colonel Miller has 


seen twenty-eight years’ service in the 
Army. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon was the 
speaker at the Moving-up Day Exercises 


at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y., April 17. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins was the 
preacher at the Palm Sunday and Easter 
services of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. Dr. Perkins will 
be in charge at Haverhill, Mass., during 
May. ' 


Rev. Harry M. Wright of Bristol, 
N. Y., returned recently from Ohio and 
took up his church work. He met with 
a great loss a few hours after his return 
in the death of his wife, Victoria Terry 
Wright. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone supplied the 
church at Haverhill, Mass., during April. 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of the Institute 
of World Affairs lectured recently on 
North Africa at a meeting in Needham, 
Mass., sponsored by the Needham Auxil- 
iary Police Company. 


Rev. Clarence A. Simmons, now retired 
and living at Albion, N. Y., has a son, 
Harold R. Simmons, who is with the 
Coast Artillery, U. S. Army. 


Mrs. Violetta McKechnie of Water- 
ville, Maine, has been engaged as parish 
worker at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. Mrs. McKechnie 
was in charge of church-school activities 
in the First Universalist Church of 
Waterville before going to New York. 


Miss Betty Wood, a junior at Colby 
College, has been engaged by the First 
Universalist Church of Waterville, 
Maine, as part-time worker in charge of 
the church school. Miss Wood is the 
daughter of Rev. Chester Wood, minister 
of a Baptist church in Skowhegan. She 
has lived most of her life in China, where 
her parents have been missionaries. 


Percy Clarence McIntire, son of Rev. 
Barron F. McIntire of Marlboro, N. H., 
was graduated recently from the medical 
school of New York University. Dr. 
McIntire is now an interne in the 
Brooklyn Hospital, but as a reserve 
officer will be called into service. His 
older brother, Dr. Barron McIntire, Jr., 
who graduated from Rush two years 
ago, is now a captain in the Army Medi- 
cal Corps. 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., of Wash- 
ington was welcomed by a congregation 
of five hundred when he preached in the 
First Parish of Malden, April 14. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further 
Superintendent, Mrs. 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


information please address the 
Winifred E. Spear, 256 
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Miss Mary Harvey, editor for chil- 
dren’s books of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Dr. I. Hart and Mrs. Nancy 
Lundgren Belford were elected members 
of the vestry of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, at the annual 
meeting, April 12. 


Rey. Fred G. Leonard, for forty-two 
years pastor of the Universalist church 
in Morris, N. Y., died April 21, at Fox 
Hospital, Oneonta, in his eighty-second 
year. A sketch of his life will appear 
in our next issue. 


Obituary 


ASA FRANKLIN SHINN 


Asa Franklin Shinn, son of David Wesley and 
Charlotte (Garfield) Shinn, was born September 
21, 1860. 

He moved with his parents when quite a young 
boy to Hoopeston, Ill., where he lived most of 
his life till 1914, when he, with Mrs. Shinn and 
their daughter Frances, moved to Goodman, Wis. 
About two years ago he was stricken with a light 
paralytic stroke and was taken to Marinette, 
Wis., where he lived till his death on March 27. 


Mr. Shinn was married to Elizabeth Martin 
January 2, 1888, at Talbot, Ind. To this union 
four children were born: Frances M. (Mrs. 
Daniel Van Deusen), Land o’ Lakes, Wis.; 


Forrest S. Shinn, Aurora, Ill.; Fern Ruth (Mrs. 
F. R. Courtney), San Francisco, Calif.; and Floyd 
M. Shinn, who died in infancy. Survivors in 
addition to the children, are two brothers, Charles 
E. Shinn and Edward Shinn of Canfield, Idaho; 
and two granddaughters, Mrs. L. J. Johnston 
(Eileen Courtney) of San Francisco, Calif., 
and Miss Marjorie Ann Shinn of Aurora, Ill. 

Mr. Shinn joined the Universalist church at 
Hoopeston, Ill., when a young man, and was 
always an active member as long as he lived 
there. 

Mrs. Van Detisen accompanied the body to 
Hoopeston for burial in Floral Hill Cemetery, 
where a short service was held at the grave. 

Mr. Shinn was related to Dr. Quillen Shinn, 
Universalist pioneer. 


Notices 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred sixth annual meeting of the 
Illinois Universalist Convention will be held 
May 11, at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, to 
receive reports, elect officers and transact such 
business as may come before it. 

Donatp K. Evans, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The one hundred eleventh annual session of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention will be 
held in New Haven, Wednesday, May 12, 1943, 
day and evening. Particular attention is called 
to the change in the day of the month and the 
time in the week from dates hitherto announced. 
The Association of Universalist Women will 
meet in the morning, the State Convention in the 
afternoon, and the joint conventions in the eve- 
ning for annual communion service and the 
occasional sermon. 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Association of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut will meet in New Haven, Wednesday, 
May 12, at 9:30 a. m. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The eighty-fourth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Universalist Church in Salem on May 
13, 1943, beginning at 9 a. m. 

At all sessions those entitled to vote shall be: 
(a) ordained clergymen in the fellowship of the 
convention; (b) three lay delegates from each 
parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be 
members of the parish which they represent; (c) 
officers and trustees of the convention and the 
members of the Committee of Fellowship. 

The following sessional committees have been 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts - 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


High School Graduates 
May Enter Theological 
School July 1 


For announcement and information, 
address 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


appointed by the president: Official Reports and 
Recommendations: Rev. LeRoy <A. Congdon, 
chairman; Mrs. Dana D. Goodwin, Rev. William 
E. Gardner, Samuel F. Parker, Rev. Frederic 
A. Mooney. Committee on Nominations: Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D.D., chairman; Rev. I. V. 
Lobdell, D.D., Arthur A. Moulton. Committee 
on Elections: Rev. Carl A. Hempel, chairman; 
Harry Copeland, Rev. Maurice W. Cobb. 
Religious Services: Rev. Arthur W. Webster, 
Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D. 

Rocer F. Erz, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP - 


z 


Noted death of Pliny A. Allen, Jr., at North 
Adams, January 21, 1943. 

Renewed letter of license (one year) for 
Maurice W. Cobb, Burchard A. Royce, Jr., and 
Francis X. Cheney. ‘ 

Granted ordination to Dana E. 
Maurice W. Cobb. 

Cart A. HemPet, Secretary 


Klotzle and 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 3 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Mass- 
achusetts Association of Universalist Women will 
be held at the First Universalist Church, Salem, 
on Wednesday, May 12, at 2:00 p. m., for the 
election of officers, the hearing of reports of 
officers and chairmen of departments, and the 
transaction of any business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Marion E, Prarr, Recording Secretary 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The sixty-ninth session of the Kansas Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held May 1 and 2 
in Hutchinson for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may legally 
come before it. 

Lioyp Surrk, President 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Betts 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, on Monday, May 
3, 1943, at 10 a. m., for the examination of 
Harold James Wright and Russell W. Lockwood 
“as to their fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Rev. E. Parl Welch and Rev. 
Collie transferred to the Central 
Committee. 


Eleanor _G. 
Fellowship 


Harotp W. Haynes, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis accepted on transfer 
from the Vermont and Quebec Universalist Con- 
vention. 

E. Dean Etienwoop, Secretary 
MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of license for one year granted to Theo- 
dore A. Webb, March 30, 1943. 

G. W. Stas, Secretary 


MAINE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
CHRISTIAN UNION 


The annual convention of the Maine Y.P.C.U. 
will be held in Bangor, May 14 and 15, for the 
transaction of such business as may come before 
the meeting and to vote on the following amend- 
ments: 

1. Article 1 of the Constitution shall be changed 
to read: The name of this organization shall be 
the Maine Universalist Youth Fellowship. 

2. Article 7 of the Constitution shall be changed 
to read: This Constitution may be amended at 
any meeting of this organization by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and. voting. 

3. The last sentence of article 8 of the bylaws 
shall be stricken out. 

IsasEL ANSELL, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH SEASON 


July 3-10—Youth Institute. 
Schwenk, dean. 

July 10-17—Institute of Religious Education. 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, dean. 

July 17-24 — Churchmanship Institute. Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott, dean. 

July 24-31 — Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Dr. Stanley Manning, dean. 

August 2—Closing day. 

Rates in the buildings vary from $15 to $20. 
Ferry Beach easily reached by train or bus to 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine, thence by the 
F.B.P.A. station wagon to the Quillen. 

The annual meetings of the Association and of 
the Ladies’ Aid will take place Wednesday after- 
noon, July 21. 


Rev. Emerson 


Rozert F. NEEDHAM, Secretary 
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Crackling 


A society matron, anxious to show 
off the musical talents of her two 
daughters, asked French Composer Saint- 
Saens to play the piano accompaniment 
while the two girls sang a duet. Saint- 
Saens obliged. 

It did not take him more than a 
few seconds to discover that the girls 
were singing in different keys and in 
opposite directions. Irritably he banged 
on the piano and turned to the hostess. 

“Madam,” he said coldly, “which one 
do you want me to accompany?”— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Austerity has an enthusiastic cham- 
pion in a bus conductor encountered 
the other day. He looked at five passen- 
gers sitting on a seat designed for five, 
and then said: “Room for another there 
—you're all much too comfortable.”— 
Answers. 

“Tt takes 25 girls behind typewriters 
to put one man behind the trigger in this 
war,” solemnly proclaims a mathemati- 
cal shark in the Office of War Informa- 
tion, in bolstering his request for more 
typewriters from private business. With 
an army of 7,500,000 by the end of next 
year, we shall need 187,500,000 girls 
pounding government typewriters — 
which is pretty good going for a nation 
of 130,000,000—New York Daily News. 


Addressing a political gathering the 
other day, a speaker gave his hearers 
a touch of the pathetic. “I miss,” he 
said, brushing away a not unmanly 
tear, “I miss many of the old faces I 
used to shake hands with.”’—The Watch- 


man-Haaminer. 


“Daddy, will I look like you when I’m 
grown up?” asked Bryan. 

“Well, everybody seems to think so, 
Son,” replied his father. 

Bryan heaved a great sigh. “Well,” 
he said, “I won’t grow up for a long 
time, will I, Daddy?”—Methodist Re- 
corder. 

“Joe, I’m afraid that new cashier you 
sent me is dishonest.” 

“Come now, Jim! You shouldn’t judge 
by appearances.” 

“T didn’t, Joe; it’s disappearances in 
this case.”’—Pathfinder. 


Trying to give a friend a definition of 
“oratory,” a Negro said: 
“If you say black am white, dat’s 


foolish. But if you say black am white, — 


an’ bellers like a bull, an’ pounds de 
table with both fists, dat’s oratory.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

A German newspaper writer has 
stated that Herr Hitler’s greatest mis- 
take was the attack on Russia. He was 
thirty-four years of age—Punch. 


